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A well-known western agricultural pub- 
lisher writes: 


‘Your ‘‘little red book’’ received. and 
contents devoured. It is certainly a good lesson 
showing the value of sticktoitiveness and con- 
servative methods, and we newspaper publishers 
wish there were more of your kind of agencies 
and less of the other kind that do a million 
dollars’ worth of business one year and are lost 
to sight but not memory the next.” 


The little book referred to is entitled ‘Forty Years 
of Advertising."’ In it we have set forth. in a general 
way, some of the advertising principles upon which 
the business of this house is based, 


Many friends have been good enough to commend 
this publication and say that they have found both 
interest and profit in its reading. 


Any business house or individual may hav; a 
copy of this booklet for the asking—**Forty Years of 
Advertising, ”’ 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 


Et 
? 
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‘SALESMAN last year 
induced a Minnesota 
ll tins dealer to stock some high 
elit ait quality silk lined suits and over- 
coats. He argued they would 
be bought by the Bankers, Law- 

yers, Merchants of the town. 


This year the dealer increased his 
order for high-priced garments, but 
Bought by the not for the Bankers’ trade. It was 
Farmers the Farmers of his vicinity who 
bought his high class stock—just 
as they now buy the best of every- 

thing—and paid Cash for it! 


Do you want this trade? Stand- 
ard farm paper advertising will 
help you get it. It will influence the 
farmer and it will prove the greatest 
single factor in inducing the dealer 
to stock and push your line. 





This dealer knew the value of the 

Farmers’ trade. He also knew the 

means of getting it. Would you like 

to see what he says of the value of 

Standard farm paper 

advertising as to the 

Standard Farm Papers best means of co-opera- 
The Farmer, St. Paul tion between Manufac- 


are Home and Farm, Louisville ? 
The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen turer and Merchant? 


Farm The Oklahoma Farm Journal Address 
The Ohio Farmer 


Papers The Michigan Farmer Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
of The Breeder’s Gazette _. — 
Hoard’s Dairyman | Be *York City. 
Known Wallace’s Farmer 
pnd» pmeaclitaggomed Woesein Raleciameston 
Value The Wisconsin Agriculturist First ‘National ank Bldg. 
The Indiana Farmer Chicago 
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STUDYING YOUR TRADE 
ZONE. 





THE ZONE SALES MAP AS A HELP 
IN VISUALIZING CONSTANTLY THE 
STATUS OF TRADE— KEEPING TO 
THE FIELD OF PROFIT BEFORE EX-~ 
PANDING LOOSELY INTO OTHER 
TERRITORY, 


By Herbert G. Stockwell. 
{Ev1torraL Notre.—This is the first of 

a series of articles by Mr. Stock- 
well, who is a well-known certified 
public accountant, and has had ex- 
perience with the details of sales, 
administrative and accounting prob- 
lems in large concerns. The articles 
will deal with some vital policies of 
manufacturing and selling.] 

Two men were discussing the 
adoption of a new selling policy 
for a terra-cotta factory at Tren- 
ton. The general sales manager 
urged the president to allow him 
to select one state, say Ohio, for 
a tryout of the plan outlined be- 
fore them. 

“What are we doing in Ohio 
now?” asked the president. 

“I have some rough figures of 
my own, but they are not exact. 
The bookkeeper has promised an 
analysis of sales sometime during 
the day, but he cannot say just 
what time he will have them 
ready,” returned the general sales 
manager. 

The president gave impatient 
utterance to a wish that springs 
into the hearts of many manufac- 
turers in similar positions, where 
contemplated policies must be 
based upon facts. 

The earnest desire for the 
needed data seemed to create in 
the mind of the president the 
thought that there must be some 
way of obtaining them quickly 
and some one capable of show- 
ing them the way. Inquiry among 
his friends that day resulted in a 
consultation with a man of expe- 
rience in just such matters. 





A few days after that there 
was laid on the table in the presi- 
dent’s room a large square of stiff 
paper on which was traced a map 
of the United States. The states 
were outlined in black ink, suffi- 
cient space being provided for 
the insertion of several groups of 
figures. Rail and water transpor- 
tation facilities connecting the va- 
rious distribution points with the 
company’s plant in Trenton were 
indicated in colored ink lines, 
while the total sales in each state 
and city and the cost of the sales- 
men’s. salaries, expenses, and 
transportation for the past year 
were inserted in pencil in the re- 
spective states and cities. 

VALUE OF A SALES MAP. 

The expert explained that the 
specimen offered consisted of a 
rough illustration of what he sug- 
gested should be carried out on a 
large scale. The map would be 
much more interesting if hung on 
the wall and made large enough 
to contain other details that had 
come to his mind. 

The president was deeply inter- 
ested at once, “That is something 
I can see at a glance.” Pointing 
to the figures in the Ohio space, 
he called the general sales man- 
ager’s attention to the fact that 
the result of the business showed 
a loss. “Why is that?” he  de- 
manded. 

The general sales manager re- 
plied that he had felt that they 
were not doing well enough in 
that state and explained that con- 
siderable outlay had been made in 
advertising which had not yet 
borne good fruit. They took up 
state by state and city by city, 
briefly commenting on the condi- 
tion of the sales in each place. 


LOCATING WEAK SPOTS. 


In many localities where it had 
been supposed that the company 
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was doing a profitable business, 
the map before them clearly and 
plainly demonstrated the errors in 
their previous conclusions. 

Heretofore the analysis of the 
sales had been regularly prepared 
and each week brought up to date, 
showing the total for the year to 
that date, total for the same pe- 
riod the previous year; also the 
totals for the current month and 
week, with comparisons of the 
corresponding periods in the pre- 
vious year. It had not occurred 
to anyone in the office to prepare 
geographical or locality compari- 
sons of sales and cost of selling. 

This method of presenting the 
facts renders possible the sitting 
back and taking a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole situation. One can 
scan from the proper height the 
local conditions of business in 
many different places in a single 
scoop over the map. 

Grouping things together that 
have such close relation as sales, 
selling expense, returned goods, 
transportation expenses, fur- 
nished condensed food for 
thought possible to obtain appe- 
tizingly in no other way. 

An imaginative man may pic- 
ture to himself the geographical 
location of the various points of 
distribution, but so many things 
spring into his mind that clear 
and _ conclusive thoughts are 
choked before the meaning of the 
picture takes sufficient hold of his 
understanding. 

Difficulties of this nature are 
partially overcome by the persist- 
ent imagination, but most of us 
require in our thinking and plan- 
ning much visib!e demonstration. 

The sales-and-cost-analysis map 
supplies to our problem of distri- 
bution what the board and chess- 
men furnish to the game of chess. 
Some exceptional genius may get 
along very well without the vis- 
ible tools of the game, but what 
an unnecessary strain is placed 
upon his memory and imagina- 
tion ! 

If you ask a drygoods mer- 
chant to look at a stock of goods 
with which he is familiar he will 
estimate very closely the value, 
but take the stock away and ask 
him to describe to you what $50,- 
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000 worth of drygoods looks like 
and he will have difficulty. 


BUSINESS EYE NOT NEAR-SIGHTED. 


In backing away, so to speak, 
from a too near view of things, 
we can point out the connecting 
links between each part and the 
whole. And the entire volume of 
sales as a distributed fact assumes 
some sort of shape. Radiating in 
irregular diameter from the fac- 
tory, mill, store or whatever the 
headquarters or starting-point is 
called, flow streams of merchan- 
dise going forth into more or less 
profitable places, more or less in- 
termittently. 

At the outer points of these 
diameters, if we draw a red pen- 
cil line connecting each and all, we 
will find our trade zone. 

That portion of the map thus 
enclosed shows the territory in 
which goods have been sold in 
the past. Many of these sales, it 
is now seen, have been made at 
a loss which may not have been 
noticed in the volume of business. 

Competition of brains, capital, 
and distances tends to create a 


natural territorial limit beyond 
which it is unprofitable to do 
business. We must stick to our 


natural trade zone! It must not 
be supposed that the shape of this 
zone has an arbitrary form, or 
that it cannot be enlarged, or con- 
tracted. It is to be hoped that it 
can ultimately be expanded. 

But first of all, before effort is 
made to increase the size of the 
trade zone, would it not be well 
to determine whether the blank 
spaces in the present zone can be 
filled with goods? 

Red pencil lines show the pres- 
ent shape, irregular.as it may be. 
Should we not apply a vigorous 
blue pencil to the unprofitable 
branches and blanks? A big b!ue 
question-mark at each point where 
the figures show that we are tak- 
ing our good hard-earned’ money 
and presenting it to our custom- 
ers, will form striking embellish- 
ments to our absorbing map. | 

In spreading the further details 
on the map it will be discovered 
that there are various natural 
boundaries to the different kinds 
of merchandise sold. Different 
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Some Interesting Facts 


gleaned from a canvass 4 


of the subscribers to a6 


The American Boy = 


Taking 170,000 copies as the basis of circulation (the 
circulation for November and December is 180,000 
copies each issue) we find that— 





, 60 per a of —_ 
merican Boy is loaned to 
neighbors; so that it is read in 27 2,000 homes 
Taking the average number of 


me in each a ae ei 
these returns we find that / he 4 
American Boyhas . . . . 560,61 j readers 
In 72 per cent of homes, parents 

read the advertisements in 7he 


American Boy; so that it is 

read by parents in. . . . 205,840 homes 
Of the 560,611 boy readers, 

long trousers are worn by . . 24 1,046 boys 
Of the 560,611 boy readers, 


those who a to - 
preparatory school or college, 
or both, number. . . . . 420,180 boys 


It would seem as though the possibilities for the advertiser who 
wants to cultivate the Youth of America, both for immediate 
and future business, by judicious use of The American Boy, 
were simply amazing. 

And, “Where there’s a boy there’s a family.” 

The American Boy carries regularly a large volume of high 
class business—the only kind which is solicited. 


Forms for the December isene will close Nov. Sth, 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


J. COTNER, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Hi. M. Porter, Eastern Representative, 1110 Broadway, N.Y. 
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grades and styles of hats manu- 
factured at the same factory will 
find more ready sale in each in 
certain territories. How would a 
cowboy appear in a derby? 
Whatever the kind of merchan- 
dise sold, it seems to be true that 
each producer and seller should 
seek to ascertain his own trade 
zone. Instead of flitting his sales- 
men here and there, perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles away from possi- 
bly profitable fields to pick up or- 
ders of doubtful net profits, it 
would pay him better in the long 
run to find his profitable boun- 
dary and concentrate his attention 
on harvesting the enclosed crops. 


FREIGHT ADJUSTMENTS POSSIBLE. 


What might seem a matter of 
minor consequence, unless criti- 
cally inspected by competent traffic 
men, is readily brought into bold 
relief in the details of transpor- 
tation costs on the sales map. 
Where transportation is wholly or 
partly paid on sales to the deliv- 
ery point sometimes savings can 
be effected by studying the differ- 
ent ways and means of shipping, 


routing and packing, not only 


turning the unprofitable into de- 
sirable business, but at the same 
time having the effect of enlarg- 
ing the trade zone. 

The truth of this was shown in 
an examination and analysis of 
the freight account of a steel man- 
ufacturing company, where it was 
found that for several years the 
company had paid in error some- 
thing over $3.00 per car excessive 
freight to a certain point. The 
error was made by the railroad 
clerk, who had originally quoted 
the tariff to the selling depart- 
ment, at the time the contract was 
made, and it had never been dis- 
covered, until the examination re- 
ferred to 

A comnarison made possible by 
physical demonstration of loca- 
tion of delivery points and rates 
would have disclosed this error, 
since a less amount of freight 
rates was paid on other points 
equally distant so far as freight 
rates are concerned. The com- 
pany put in a claim for, and col- 
lected, a large amount of excess 
freight. 
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The question of freight is fre- 
quently important, even where 
transportation is not paid by the 
shipper. In such cases the map 
will disclose the possibility of 
making considerable adjustment 
in the zone, through reduction in 
the cost of transportation to the 


consumer. 
++ 


NASHVILLE AMERICAN SOLD. 





The owners of the Nashville Tennes- 
sean recently unexpectedly announced 
that they had acquired control of the 
Nashville American. 

The Tennessee Publishing Company 
which makes the purchase was char- 
tered only a few days before the pur- 
chase. Luke Lea is president, and it 
is reported that the following are asso- 


ciated with him: A. M. Shook, Percy 
Warner (Mr. Lea’s_ father-in-law), 
. O. Leak, and G. T. Fitzhugh, of 
Memphis. 


The American was edited by Milton 
B. Ochs, who was minority stockholder 
with T. R. Preston, G. H. Miller and 
F. L. Miller, all of Chattanooga. The 
sale came as a complete surprise to 
him, it is said. r. Ochs is_ the 
younger brother of Adolph S. Ochs 
and George W. Ochs, but the latter 
two brothers, according to a state- 
ment made to Printers’ Inx by Louis 
Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times, “‘were in no manner, 
financially or otherwise, interested with 
Milton B. Ochs in the Nashville Amer- 
ican, and when they heard that the con- 
trolling interest in the American could 
be purchased, it was too late to aid 
their brother in acquiring it.” 

Mr. Ochs took the management of 
the American in March, 1909. There 
is a rumor that money has been vol- 
unteered him to start another Nash- 
ville newspaper. 

—_——+-2- 


FOR CLEANER METHODS. 





The work of the Salt Lake Ad Club, 
of Salt Lake City, has been taking a 
peculiar slant. It recently conducted 
an “Advertising Week” in the interest 
of the business men, to show a better 
and cleaner method of advertising. The 
aim has been to eliminate the fake ad- 
vertiser. The work has been carried 
on partly through the theatres. Short 
advertising statements have been thrown 
on the curtains between the motion 
pictures. The club has arranged for a 
series of talks on advertising which will 
be published im the newspapers for the 
benefit of the advertiser. 


a Ss 


The National Display System, Inc., 
has applied for a charter at Memphis, 
Tenn. The purpose of the new con- 
cern is to carry on a general advertis- 
ing business. The capital stock is 
$5,000, and the incorporators are W. H. 
Thompson, S. F. Teter, J. A. Good- 
man, Leo Goodman and F. G. Dixon, 
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RESULTS OBTAINED 


from advertising in 


Success Magazine 


(For Men and Women) 


The advertiser seeks results. 

It is results he pays for or he wastes his money. Read this 
strong testimony to the results from advertising in SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE. 


RESULTS: Watches Sept. 20, 1910. 


“Of the magazines which we have used regularly throughout 
1910 ‘Success Magazine’ leads both in mail order results and 
booklet inquiries.” Rost. H. Incersott & Bros., 

Manufacturers of 
Ingersoll and Ingersoll-Trenton Watches. 


RESULTS: Stoves, Sept. 21, 1910. 
“Regarding the value of ‘Success Magazine,’ as far as the 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. is concerned, it has rather picked u 
with us. Where in 1909 we used 150 lines, this fall our sched- 
ule call for 850 lines, We only hope that this fall will pan out 
so that we can make our appropriations for _ magazine 


larger each year.” Katamazoo Stove Co., 
Manufacturers. 
D. R. Curteneris, Gen’l. Mgr. 
RESULTS: Motor Cars. Sept. 21, 1910. 


“The results we have obtained from our advertising in 
‘Success Magazine’ have been highly satisfactory, which is evi- 
denced by the fact that we have repeated our advertising in 


most every month.” Tue Scwacut Motor Car Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RESULTS: Realty. Sept. 28, 1910. 


“*Success Magazine’ is one of the very best producers—one 
of the best, if not the very best, publications for advertisers 
we know of.” INTERNATIONAL REALTY CORPORATION, 

Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


RESULTS: Fruit Lands. 
“ ‘Success Magazine’ is one of the best advertising mediums 
I have ever tried. Between now and the first of the year, I 
shall know better what plans to make for 1911. You may rest 
assured that the first contract I will make will be with the 
‘Success Magazine.’ ” 
Rocue River ComMerciaL OrcHarp Co., 
Medford, Ore. 
RESULTS: Typewriters. Sept. 22, 1910. 
“We consider the ‘Success Magazine’ of the very highest 
order both from literary and advertising standpoints.” 
Tue Monarcu Typewriter Co., 
300 Broadway, New York. 


The advertiser with a clean proposition, which appeals to intelli- 
gent well-to-do men and women, cannot afford to leave SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE off his list. On the lists of many large advertisers 
Success Magazine stands first. 

Regular edition 350,000 copies. Circulation 50,000 more than our 
guarantee. Advertising rate $1.50 a line. Preferred position extra. 


FRANK E. MORRISON, Adv. Mgr. 
Success Magazine Building, New York 


HARRY T. EVANS, Western Adv. Mar. 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago 
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TAKING THE DEALER 
QUESTION BY THE 
HORNS. 





A PHILADELPHIA MANUFACTURER 
OPENS RETAIL STORE TO SHELP 
SOLVE THE VEXING PROBLEM OF 
RETAIL QUTLETS—PAGE ADVERTIS- 
ING USED, 





By Theodore E. Ash. 

A Philadelphia raincoat manu- 
facturer, in order to eliminate the 
middleman and thus’ reduce the 
price to the consumer, has opened 
a retail store under his factories, 
and has undertaken an extensive 
newspaper campaign to further 
his project. Louis Shulman is his 
name, head of the firm of Louis 
Shulman & Bro., who have been 
in the raincoat manufacturing 
business for ten years. His shops 
occupy the upper floors of 706, 708 
and 710 Market street, while the 
new retail showrooms, under the 
name of The Home Raincoat 
Store, are on the street floor at 
708 Market street. 

The opening gun of his cam- 
paign was fired with a page ad 
on August 31st. The card 
was written in the third person, 
and affected a newspaper story 
rather than a direct appeal to buy. 
Its headline ran thus: “The Way 
One Philadelphia Raincoat Manu- 
facturer is Fighting the Dealers’ 
Trust. Opens His Own Retail 
Store and Sells Men’s, Women’s 
and Children’s Weatherproof 
Outer Garments Away Under the 
Prevai'ing Prices. Unique Win- 
dow Exhitit to Show the Econ- 
omy of Construction.” Then Mr. 
Shulman’s copy plunged right 
into the reasons why this manu- 
facturer was obliged to get into 
the direct selling end of the busi- 
ness. It tells how the discrimina- 


tion against his goods on the part. 


of dealers who were selling in- 
ferior artic'es at a considerably 
lower price. practically forced him 
to take his stand. Says the ad: 
It must be understood from the out- 
set that a good raincoat actually costs 
the manufacturer to produce no less 
than $650. To this must be added 
his profit of 25 per cent, a commission 
of 7 per cent for the traveling salesman, 
and a jobbers’ and trade discount of 
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10 per cent. This means that the out- 
side manufacturing cost to the manu- 
facturer is exactly $9.25. Then add to 
this the dealer’s commission, usually 
about 40 per cent, and you arrive at a 
price of $13.00, the cost price in the 
store. 

The Home Raincoat Store sells this 
standard $13 coat for $8.80. They can 
do this because they eliminate all the 
between _ profits. They cut out every 
intermediary source of revenue—ever 
transportation. An elevator from work- 
rooms to store is a thousand times 
cheaper than railroad freights and 
wagon haulage. 


This one ad alone netted the 
Home Raincoat Store $4,000, 
which is said to be the largest 
amount of sales from a raincoat 
ad in this country. Other large 
ads are in preparation. 

A notable feature of the selling 
direct idea of Mr. Shulman is 
the exhibition of workmen in the 
front window putting his coats 
together. The simplicity of their 
methods carries the conviction of 
economy in a manner that is help- 
ful to the newspaper argument. 

The newspaper publicity is set 
off with photographs of the sales- 
rooms and shops. As a caption 
to a picture of one of the work- 
rooms a straightforward appeal 
for the labor unionist’s patronage 
is made. 

ee ee 


ADVERTISING FOR A MAYOR. 





German cities are the best governed 
in the world. How far apart are the 
ideas of Germans and Americans on the 
subject of city government may be seen 
from reading an advertisement which 
lately appeared in a number of German 
papers: 

“The place of mayor of Magdeburg 
is vacant. The salary is 21,000 marks 
($5,250) a year, including the rental 
of a dwelling in the city hall. Besides 
his salary the incumbent will receive 
4,000 marks ($1,000) for his official ex- 
penses. Candidates should apply be- 
fore September 1.” 

Can any one imagine an American 
city advertising for a mayor? Can any 
one give a good reason why a city 
should not advertise for a anpee when 
it needs one?—World’s Work. 


————+0e—— 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
New York, announces its appointment 


as exclusive foreign advertising repre- 
sentative for the Boston Herald. 





It is reported that Muskogee, Okla., 
has completed the task of raising $30,- 
000 for the purpose of advertising it- 
self and getting more industries. 
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If you were to ask most any 
Philadelphian how to make your ad- 
vertising appropriation do you the 
most good in 


Philadelphia, 


the reply undoubtedly would be: 


“Place it in 


The Bulletin” 


because: 
“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin” 


“The Bulletin” goes daily Pec nearly every Philadelphia 
ome. 


Most advertisers know this; that’s why so many of 
them concentrate in “The Bulletin.” 


Net paid daily average circulation for September 


230,307 Shs’ 
* a day 
The circulation figures of “The Bulletin” are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 
CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
J, E, Verree Dan A. Carroll 
Steger Building Tribune Building 
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but something STRONGER. 
SURER more thoroughly 
PRACTICAL than any other 


ADVERTISING 
AGEN CY ever even 


thought of offering DDDLHhd 


Thats FEDERAL Service! 


Put it up to men who 
know your market 
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AMERICAN AD? 


VERTISERS L@KING 
ABROAD can now obtain 


helpful assistance from = 


FEDERALS FOREIGN 
CONNECTION s== 


Q2 Fleet Street, London 
Mz, LLOYD, of LLOYD 8CO. 


is there to survey the field 
and report ways and means. 


Some more F EDERAL Serv: ice 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY New York, Chicago, 


=SSSHDH St.Louis, London. 
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SWITCHING TRADE-MARK 
VALUE TO NEW 
PRODUCT. 





THE REGINA MAKERS PUT A VALU- 
ABLE MUSIC BOX TRADE-MARK TO 
WORK UPON A VACUUM CLEANER 
—MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN OonN— 
HOW DEALER PRESTIGE IS 
SWITCHED TO NEW ARTICLE, 





By H. L. Allen. 


Recently Printers’ INK pub- 
lished an editorial on assigning a 
trade-mark which was most in- 
teresting. 

But why assign a trade-mark, 
either to a buyer or to the limbo 
of desuetude, when its very rea! 
value can be harnessed to other 
things? 

It is no reflection upon any 
manufacturer when his goods be- 
come less sought after, due to the 
advance of invention. He may 
have enjoyed a very big sale, and 
his trade-mark may have become 
very well known as_ meaning 
definite and desirab‘e things, but 
the article may not now be so sal- 
able. The bicycle manufacturers 
have now become auto manufac- 
turers, and their trade-marks have 
become so attached to autos that 
their connection with bicycles is 
now practically forgotten, 

The music box doesn’t sell as 
it used to sell. The mechanical 
piano and the phonograph have 
rather crippled its vogue. The 
Regina Co., Rahway, N. J., the 
company that has so long and so 
successfully advertised and mar- 
keted these instruments, believes, 
nevertheless, that the phonograph, 
despite all perfections, will never 
entirely displace the popularity of 
the old-fashioned music box in its 
especial field. They still, there- 
fore, manufacture the familiar 
Regina box with its circular metal 
disk record, but on a lesser scale, 
but are devoting more and more 
attention to the production of 
vacuum cleaners. 

This whole line of business of 
vacuum cleaners in the first de- 
cade of its history has been sub- 
jected to a great deal of unfair 
and destructive competition by 
machines which were not much 
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mechanical 
which were extensively advertised 
as vacuum cleaners of the most 
approved types. 

To-day, however, the industry 
is out of its experimental stage, 


more than toys, but 


and the Regina people have 
rightly judged that they could 
find a growing instead of a de- 
clining market in vacuum clean- 
ers. Consequently, their plant 
now makes vacuum cleaners to 
counterbalance the decrease in 
music box production—and the 
same trade-mark for both is be:ng 
used! Page ads in the magazines 
are now relied upon to secure 
vacuum cleaner orders, based 
upon the reliability of the old 
trade-mark for music boxes. 
Despite the oddity of finding a 
trade-mark in which the musical 


MeClerg Building 
CHICAGO 








HOW OLD TRADE-MARK AIDS NEW VENTURE. 


staff is a conspicuous feature in 
the midst of a vacuum cleaner 
advertisement, the placine of it 
there is based on a very sound bit 
of advertising logic. The Regina 
trade-mark has been made by its 
proprietors to stand for the care- 
ful construction and expert work- 
manship which must necessarily 
be put into a successful music 
box. This prestige they are carry- 
ing over to the new branch of 
their industry by this use of 
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the old-established trade-mark. 
Though the wisdom of this move 
is undoubted, it has given rise to 
a problem for both the advertising 
and merchandising departments 
of the firm. To the casual or un- 


_ initiated observer the machines 


might readily be mistaken for a 
mechanical musical instrument of 
some sort antl to have this easily 
implanted idea further impressed 
by the appearance of the staff 
and notes on the goods would be 
fatal. As the solution of the 
problem, for the present, the 
trade-mark is used in connection 
with the magazine advertising, 
but is not placed on the cleaners 
themselves. 

The Regina Company’s appro- 
priation back of this campaigt is 
to be used without distinction 
for the popularization of both the 
cleaners and the music boxes. 
Full pages devoted entirely to the 
vacuum cleaner have been put out 
so far since the inauguration of 
the new branch of the business. 
The artistic side of the future ad- 
vertising has received more at- 
tention, and the result is sure to 


be greater attractiveness and hu- 
man interest. During the com- 
ing months we shall see three- 
quarter pages and possibly half 
pages containing the stories of 
both machines; though the larger 
space -will be given to the cleaner. 
This is not altogether because it 
is at the present moment at the 
top of the heap while the music 
box is becoming passé. The 
musical insttuments have enjoyed 
an immense amount of publicity, 
and have an established reputa- 
tion, while the venture into the 
new field is as yet in its infancy. 

The next few months will find 
the Regina advertisements work- 
ing for both ends of the business 
in Success, Woman's Home 
Companion, The Deltineator, Good 
Housekeeping, Scribners, Mce- 
Clure’s, The Columbian, The Na- 
tional Geographical Magazine, 
Sunset, and The House and 
Garden, 


Edward J. Shay, who has been ad- 
vertising manager at East Aurora for 
the Roycrofters, has resigned to go with 
the Baltimore Bargain House, taking 
the place of John E. Kennedy, who has 
resigned to join Lord & Thomas. 











We have purchased the Circle 


Magazine. 


Those conversant with the 
policy of that periodical will 
know we have acquired a fairly 
large subscription list of un- 


usual value. 


The Metropolitan Magazine 
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The Leader 


and the Reason 


N the opposite page we reproduce a book in which 
are shown the homes of our 306 subscribers in a 
single small city. Opposite each home is the name of 
the subscriber as it appears on ‘our subscription list. 
The idea of showing homes is not new—but the idea of 
showing homes of all subscribers (instead of only 
selecting a few of the best) is decidedly new. 


The point clearly illustrated and demonstrated 
through our book is that the subscribers to THE 
PEOPLE’Ss HOME JOURNAL live in the most prosperous 
homes of the “‘ small city field.” 


The homes shown in this book are typical of the 
900,000 homes of our subscribers throughout the 
country, and this is why the majority of leading National 
Advertisers have conceded THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
to be the “‘ leading” medium through which maximum 
influence may be exerted upon the vast volume of trade 
existing in cities and towns with populations of 25,000 
and less—the “ small city field.” 


THE PEOPLES TOME JOUBNAL 


Established 1885 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher 


NEW YORK 
J. P. BALMER Jos. A. Moore 
Western Manager Advertising Manager 
Chicago New York 
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“Am I Right?” 


After buying advertising space the suc- 
cessful buyer must ask : 


‘Did | buy the nght space?” 

“Was my judgment sound?” 

“Will that publication make good on 
my proposition ?”” 

There are several publications of rock 


bottom staple value. 


In the woman’s field there are a few. 


We think Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine is one of them, and many of the best 
posted advertising men think so. 


In fact 315 different advertisers thought 
so and used space in the October issue. 


If you do not think so we would like to 
prové to you that 


There is no waste to this circulation. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


MAGAZINE 
New York: Springfield , Mass. Chicago 
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CIRCULATION JUGGLING 
AND THE ADVER- 
TISER. 





REPLY TO RECENT “PRINTERS’ INK” 
ARTICLE-—IMPOSSIBLE TO DECEIVE 
COMPETENT AUDITORS FOR LONG— 
STRONG ACCUSATION AGAINST 
THOSE PUBLISHERS WHO REFUSE 
AN AUDIT — SITUATION WITH 
ONE PUBLISHER—PREFERS TO PAY 
FOR AVERAGE RATHER THAN RE- 
CEIVE REBATES—CONDITIONS DE- 
CLARED HOPEFUL, 





By Col. E. Mapes, 
Secretary and Advertising Manager, 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, 

I have read with much interest 
the article of P. Barney on 
magazine circulations, and as you 
request that I give my views on 
the ‘ ‘pay- for-what-you-get propo- 
sition,” will do so as briefly as 
possible, although I fear the 
ground has been pretty well 

trodden over before. 

The principal objections to the 
plan, which our company has pur- 
sued, of paying for what they get, 
to judge by the opinions expressed 
in Mr. Barney’s article, seem to 
be, briefly, as follows: First, that 
it is not “business-like for the 
buyer to bind himself in accord- 
ance with the figures kept by the 
clerks of the seller” and that it 
is not feasible, on account of the 
expense, to audit the publisher’s 
books, and, even if this were the 
case, it would be easy for the pub- 
lishers to deceive the most eagle- 
eyed auditor, if they chose to do 
so; also that the publishers wouid 
never submit to having their 
books audited, but would combine 
to refuse it and the poor adver- 
tiser would consequently be in 
the soup. 

Answering this: I certainly do 
not consider it business like for 
a buyer to bind himself accord- 
ing to the figures kept by the 
clerks of the seller, yet this is 
exactly what ninety-nine out of 
one hundred advertisers are doing 
at present when they take the cir- 
culation statements of the differ- 
ent publishers without authenti- 
cation, 


As to the impossibility of audit- 
ing the publisher’s books, will 
say we have during the past tive 
Or sIx years audited the books 
ot aimost every leading magazine 
and similar publication in the 
Unsted States and have not found 
that the expense entailed was in 
any way prohibitive. in doing so, 
it 18 true, we have trequentiy had 
the pubusher attempt.to deceive 
our auditors and sometimes with 
success. In the long run, how- 
ever, any one attempting to de- 
ceive a competent auditor 1s al- 
most sure to be caught. As a 
matter of fact, we think in our 
case at least, they have always 
been caught sooner or later and 
we can assure you where that has 
been the case, that like the man 
mentioned in the Scripture, “their 
latter state was worse than their 
first.” 

As to the publishers combining 
and retusing to accept the adver- 
tisements Ot those who preter to 
pay tor what they get rather than 
to buy goid bricks; this has been 
tried on us many times, but so 
far has been unsuccessful. As a 
matter of fact, there is a great 
deal of misapprehension among 
the advertisers as to the absoiute 
necessity to them of any given 
publication. Almost any large ad- 
vertiser can put half of thent in 
the discard and still have plenty 
left, and there are enough pub- 
hishers who are not selling gold 
bricks to satisfy the requirements 
of all advertisers. As a matter of 
fact, in as far as the writer knows 
(and that after auditing, as I say, 
nine-tenths of the leading pub- 
lications of the United States), 
there is not to-day a publisher 
who has got the circulation which 
he claims who is not perfectly 
wiiling to have his books audited, 
while the contrary is the case 
with regard to those who are 
securing money under false pre- 
tenses by representing that they 
have a circulation, which they 
have not. The percentage of.pad- 
ding I usually find about 15 to 20 
per cent. although’ I-have fre- 
quently known it to run to 50 per 
cent., and, in very rare instances, 
as high as 60 or 70 per cent. 

As a fair example, I will, witk- 
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out mentioning any name (which 
is a thing contrary to our prac- 
tice), cite what I consider a fair 
ilustration : ; 

‘There is a certain publication 
ranking high in the publishing 
world, which during the year 
1909 ‘carried approximately $1,- 
400,000.00 in paid advertising at 
their card rate, we ourselves fur- 
nishing about $40,000.00 of this, 
but with a written guarantee as 
to circulation. Our examination 
showed them to be short 16 per 
cent., for which amount they sent 
us their check. They claimed 
that we were the only ones to 
whom they guaranteed circulation 
or to whom they paid a rebate. 
Now, if this is the case, they col- 
lected from their other customers 
$224,000.00 under false pretenses, 
not one cent of which they were 
entitled to. This is only an aver- 
age example (1 could cite dozens 
of them), nor is this an isolated 
instance. The same publication 
has been examined by us for the 
last seven years with the same 
average result (one year the 
shortage was 34 per cent.). 

This publication now, how- 
however, like many others under 
like circumstances, says “Never 
again,” basing their refusal to 
stand another examination on the 
ground that it would not be fair 
to their other customers, which 
sounds a good deal as though a 
train robber should go back and 
rob the sole remaining passenger, 
whom he had missed on his first 
rounds, on the ground that it 
would not be fair to the other 
passengers to let him escape. I[ 
fear, however, that we_ shail 
escape. 

I am happy to say, however, 
that our examinations do not al- 
ways pan out that way. We paid 
one publication (carrying about 
$800,00c.00 of advertising) for the 
same year, approximately $3,- 
000.co for overage, and we were 
g'ad to do it. In fact, we much 
prefer paying for overage to re- 
ceiving rebates for shortage. We 
simply don’t like to be buncoed. 

The plea made by another pub- 
lisher that if the advertising busi- 
ness were the same as other busi- 
ness and dealt in tangible things, 
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this pay-according-to-circulation 
plan might be practical, is very 
ably answered: further on in Mr. 
Barney's article by the “agency 
man” when he says “There is 
nothing more mysterious about 
buying space than there is about 
buying a carload of wheat.” This 
is so patent that it seems surpris- 
ing that any man capable oi con- 
ducting a _ successful business 
should not see and appreciate it. 
The majority of advertisers, how- 
ever, seem to think that the ad- 
vertising proposition is something 
very dark and mysterious—that 
they must throw their money up 
in the clouds, and in some in- 
scrutable way, they will get re- 
turns. There are just two things 
to consider in buying advertising 
space and only two. 

First is the question of quality, 
which varies according to the re- 
quirements of each particular ad- 
vertiser, and must be judged by 
the advertiser for himself. 

Second, the question of price, 
and this includes the question not 
only of quality, but also of circu- 
lation, as without a standard unit 
of value (which, in the case of 
magazines, ‘would be the thou- 
sands of circulation) the price 
cannot be determined. 

The further plea by the suc- 
cessful publisher that there must 
be mutual confidence and the ad- 
vertiser must trust the publisher, 
would cattse any one who has 
any knowledge of the circulation 
business to smile with an ex- 
ceedingly broad smile. There are 
publishers who can be trusted, 
and these publishers are willing 
to have their circulation ex- 
amined. There may be pub- 
lishers who can be trusted and 
who are unwilling to have their 
circulation examined, but I have 
never run across one of them. 


“PULP MILL CIKCULATION,” 

The further statement that 
pressroom figures snould be taken 
as circulation is puerile, from the 
fact that pressroom figures are 
by no manner of means always 
circulation, nor anywhere near it. 
We know of an instance where 
one of the leading magazines and 
one of the largest circulation has 
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a news-stand return amounting 
to 40 per cent., and this news 
stand return is sold to the old 
rag man and goes to the pulp 
mill. Is that pulp. mill circula- 
tion valuable to the advertiser? 
I think not. 

As to the truth of Mr. Bar- 
ney’s conclusion: “Nevertheless, 
the per-circulation plan does no: 
continue to find favor everywhere 
and the rebate plan is looked upon 
as clever, but impractical,” de- 
ponent is unable to say. A prom- 
inent advertising manager once 
said to me, after a somewhat ex- 
tended discussion, “Well, for the 
sake of the argument, I will admit 
that the publishing game is the 
crookedest thing on God’s earth, 
but you must admit also that the 
advertiser is the biggest —— fool 
on the face of the earth who is 
still engaged in business,” and | 
was speechless. 

In the long run, however, shon- 
esty has usually been considered 
the best policy, and although they 
say “There is a sucker born every 
minute,” the sucker doesn’t last 
long in the advertising business, 
and we ’av ’opes. 


——$—_+ 2-9 —— 


The annual convention of the United 
Drug Company was held in Boston 
September 27th to 30th. Over 2,000 
people attended the various conven- 
tions, including the field day, clam 
bake, banquet, automobile trip and in- 
spection of the United Drug Com- 
pany’s factory. It was the most suc- 
— convention of its kind ever 
neld. 





The Boston Post publishes a new 
circulation statement of 350,000 daily 
and 265,000 Sunday. This is claimed 
to be the largest morning circulation 
in America with the exception of the 
New York World. The _ publishers 
state that no metropolitan. morning 
newspaper in America or Europe in 
proportion to the population of its field 
— the circulation of the Boston 
ost. 





A record in local advertising in Bos- 
ton was established October 2d by the 
Shepard Norwell Company, one of 
Boston’s leading department stores. 
This concern, to advertise their forty- 
fifth anniversary sales, placed ten ad- 
vertisements in the Sunday Globe scat- 
tered through the paper. Each ad oc- 
cupied about three-quarter-page space. 
Liberal space was also used in the 
other Boston Sunday papers. 





Merchants 


everywhere recognize 
that Ladies’ World read- 
ers are highly desirable 
customers. 

We have sent list after 
list of Ladies’ World 
subscribers to dealers in 
every part of the country, 
and dealer after dealer 
has reported that our sub- 
scribers are the substan- 
tial, buying element of 
their town or city. The 
Ladies’ World with 
many women is their text 
book and possesses their 


full confidence. 


Rebate-backed guar- 

antee of 600,000 

copies, 95% paid, for 
each issue 


IADIES WORD 


NEW YORK 
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THE RE-ALIGNMENT OF AD- 
VERTISING MAN’S PLACE 
IN SELLING ORGANI- 
ZATION. 





THE STEADY CLIMB ON THE ORGAN- 
IZATION CHART BY THE ABLE AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER—SHALL HE 
BE UNDER THE SALES MANAGER 
OR CO-EQUAL?—TENDENCY TO COM- 
BINE TWO OFFICES—FUTURE OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR THE ADVERTIS- 
ING-TRAINED SALES MANAGER— 
ADDRESS BEFORE ADVERTISING AF- 
FILIATION, ROCHESTER, OCTOBER 8, 





By J. George Frederick. 

When Thomas G. Plant—the 
only man who ever brought the 
big shoe machinery monopoly to 
its knees—said with great empha- 
sis not so long ago, “I have never 
yet met the man to whom [| want 
to completely trust my advertis- 
ing problems,” he cut like a knife 
to the roots of the advertising 
profession. 

So also did a certain man I 
know who, without much pre- 
vious advertising experience, be- 
gan soliciting a big national ad- 
vertiser for $10,000 publicity con- 
tracts. After having secured a 
dozen or more he said to me, 
“T have learned something odd 
about advertising—I didn’t make 
my contracts with the advertising 
manager. It was with the presi- 
dent or the salesmanager in every 
case but one. What do you make 
of it?” 

What is an advertising man- 
ager, anyhow? What is he hired 
for? What is his relation to the 
selling organization, and how is 
his efficiency measured? Muchas 
we may have heard these ques- 
tions before, nevertheless they are 
thoroughly alive at this minute. 
Indeed, to one who sits in a cen- 
tral place of observation, who is 
frequently entrusted with the con- 
fidences of advertising men re- 
garding their relations with their 
firms, and who is watching the 
sélling’ tendencies of the times, 
such questions seem of the very 
deepest significance. 

I know an advertising manager 
—poor chap!—who is so little of 
a “manager” that he is not even 


in possession of a full list of me- 
diums used. He has absolutely 
no voice in the making of appro- 
priations, he doesn’t know who 
or how about the retail outlets of 
the goods, and, to be mercilessly 
blunt, he is the merest clerk; yet, 
on the other hand, I know an ad- 
vertising man who is also practi- 
cally sales manager for his con- 
cern, and to whose policies and 
progressiveness a splendid busi- 
ness success is largely due. Be- 
tween these two men there is a 
chasm big enough for the Sus- 
quehanna river to flow through— 
and yet they are both known as 
“advertising men”! One wears 
spats, and sports a collection of 
canes, while the other comes to 
work in a loose-cut tweed suit and 
an old golf cap. Pick ’em apart if 
you can! 

It must be evident to anyone 
that there is a distinct transition 


going on in selling organization, ‘ 


and that it is the advertising idea 
which is responsible for it. Now, 
in any transition period there is 
a confusion of direction, and it is 
with a view toward examining 
the general tendencies that expe- 
rience seems to be working out in 
isolated cases that I have written 
this paper. 

The first fact that, of course, 
is sticking out all over the face of 
the situation is that the selling 
activities of any concern with even 
a partially national market are 
getting beyond the personal con- 
tact stage, and that advertising in 
one form or another is for this 
reason forcing itself upon the 
manufacturers’ and  salesmana- 
gers’ attention—if not by prtor 
reasoning, then by the rude wak- 
ing up of competition, that sorest 
stimulus, that most awful third- 
rail whiskey inspiritation which 
has ever been distilled. 

As a result we have this pecu- 
liar condition of affairs—many 
salesmanagers, manufacturers and 
manufacturing officials in charge 
of selling are no longer tech- 
nically familiar with their whole 
business—they are frequently dis- 
tinctly unfamiliar with a rapid- 
ly growing and important part of 
it—the advertising part. Since 
selling is now one-half advertis- 
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ing a salesmanager of the kind 
which bore that title a decade or 
so ago is now no longer an ef- 
ficient administrator in modern- 
day selling development. 

lt is a principle of business or- 
ganization that the executive of a 
department shall comprehend the 
nature and scope of the work over 
which he sits in authority. Any 
other plan is injurious to the busi- 
ness, tor no man can supervise a 
work of whose nature and scope 
he is wholly or partially ignorant. 

Yet who does not know of of- 
ficials and salesmanagers who not 
only supervise, but more ac- 
curately speaking, suppress, de- 
press and compress the advertis- 
ing man. And to be perfectly just 
to such, who does not know of 
advertising managers that give 
forth indiscriminate masses of 
vapor which they call ideas, most 
of which are as manageable and 
as practical as amateur balloons? 

Resulting from such conditions, 
I observe a distinct movement in 
business, re-aligning the position 
of the advertising manager’s place 
in the selling organization, a 
movement which is traveling just 
as rapidly as the mental caliber 
and experience of advertising men 
will allow. 

It was not so many years ago 
when all. advertising men were 
semi-detached temperamental ad- 
juncts of the sales department, 
with a full and free license to be 
dreamers and poetizers. The 
salesmanager, with a kindlv toler- 
ance not unmixed with awe, was 
his boss, and audited his produc- 
tions to a point somewhere near 
terra firma. Truth to tell, the ad- 
vertising man was too often 
freshly graduated from that edi- 
torial paradise-land, where sales 
sheets and territorial slumps are 
utter strangers, and where one has 
but to launch his pen into a sea 
of purple ink and blue sky and 
sail whither one wills. To be 
plain, he lacked the business acu- 
men, and had never gone to the 
mat with stubborn brass tacks. 

For years a great number of ad- 
vertising managers have conse- 
quently been under the supervision 
of salesmanagers, whose final 
word was law. Now, there have 
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The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—“‘Look for the Water-Mark” 





A Written Handshake 


A letter is like a hand- 
shake — either weak and 
lifeless or vibrating person- 
ality. The letter that jumps 
up from all the rest and 
compels favorable atten- 
tion, is the one that looks 
sincerity and invites confi- 
dence —the communication 
typed on 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


It’s just as necessary in a 
business as the right ‘type- 
writer and a good stenog- 
rapher. 


Let us send you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of 
Specimens. It contains sug- 
gestive specimens of letter- 
heads, and other business 
forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. Write for it on 


your present letterhead. 





Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 





Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec. 
essary’—“Look for the Water-Mark 
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been and are many notable excep- 
tions in salesmanagers, whose 
business insight is so fair, open 
and true that they have eagerly 
made use of advertising in a vig- 
orous and highly successful man- 
ner. But until a salesmanager 
reaches a high type of develop- 
ment where he is rightly unable to 
separate advertising from selling, 
he is most curiovsly and humanly 
apt to view them as distinct, and 
to give appropriations, right of 
way, attention or what not to that 
which he knows and _ tempera- 
mentally likes best—the. traveling 
staff, etc. Nor can he be blamed 
if, in formulating a line of trade 
strategy and po.icy, he doubts, 
hesitates and balks at any pro- 
posed use of advertising to meet 
the situation. He does not under- 
stand how advertising can be man- 
aged and manipulated in trade 


strategy and consumer policy, and, 


as he has the deciding voice and 
the responsibility, he decides with 
unfortunate frequency upon the 
old line sales methods—ignoring 
the highly developed tools right to 
his hand. 

Here is the stone wall against 
which some fine advertising talent 
has for ten years or more been 
butting . itself with much dis- 
couragement, but also with stead- 
ily increasing success, considering 
that advertising itself has at the 
same time been passing through 
a scourging and_ reconstructive 
period. 

The step forward which is now 
widely general was the placing: of 
the advertising department on a 
co-equal footing with the sales 
department, and tracing its au- 
thority to the president or other 
official, just like the sales depart- 
ment. I recall a typical instance 
of how this occurred. A new 
salesmanager came into a large 
and well-known national! ad- 
vertiser’s organization, and, un- 
like his predecessor, under whom 
the advertising manager then was, 


he used his authority rather 
obstreperously. “T don’t like this 
copy at all,” he said one day, with 


considerable display 
“Perhaps, if you wou'd write an 
ad just to show me what yo" 
mean,” said the rather shrewd ad- 


of decision.’ 
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vertis:ng manager, “I would then 
produce something nearer to what 
you want.” ‘The salesmanager 
took the bait, and produced a 
piece of copy. The advertising 
manager looked it over and said, 
“This is so much out of our usual 
line that I’d feel better if we 
showed it to the president.” This 
was done, and the result was that 
the salesmanager was relieved of 
all further responsibility for ad- 
vertising, and the advertising de- 
partment put in the president’s 
sphere of authority, the sales- 
manager’s copy having been so 
obviously impossible as to accom- 
plish this result all by itself! 

I have examined the details of 
organization of a _ considerable 
number of large and successful 
concerns, and I feel safe in say- 
ing that the most successful are 
those in which this plan of co- 
equal authority is used. It is a 
recognition of the fact that the 
‘regulation salesmanager is not 
altogether capable of bossing a 
department with whose full pos- 
sibilities he is not only unfamiliar, 
but also frequently by nature an- 
tagonistic. An official higher than 
both sales and advertising man- 
agers is situated to have a more 
accurate perspective, and most 
frequently he has it. Although it 
has not been made the subject of 
much comment, this achievement 
of co-equality for advertising de- 
partments is one of the most sig- 
nificant milestones of business and 
the profession. Without it the re- 
markable development of advertis- 
ing in the last five or six years 
could not have become possible. 

But the re-alignment of the ad- 
vertising man’s place in selling or- 
ganization is still a matter of 
evo'ution, and rather rapid, too. 
Due undoubtedly to the greater 
business exnerence of advertis- 
ing men (which, coupled to their 
mental ferti‘ity, inventiveness and 
adap‘abil‘ty, has tended to make 
them a particularly valuable type 
of business men)—there is a gen- 
erous tendency to recognize gen- 
eral sales ability where it evi- 
dences itse’f. I have recently sensed 
a rather growing tendency to com- 
bine sa‘es and advertising depart- 
ments under one head, and that 
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Farmers Must Restore 


Our Economic Balance 
Whites B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the ’Frisco and allied 


lines, in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 

They are restoring it. Our seven million farmers got 
nine billions of dollars for their products last year, and are 
spending it freely. They bought 60% of the automobiles 
sold last year, besides other luxuries, to say nothing of 
clothing, furniture, steam heating plants and bathroom fix- 
tures, and agricultural necessities. All, things that keep 
money in circulation. That’s why those leading farm papers, 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


carry so many of the best known “general” advertisers, w!:o 
have proved the purchasing power of our 325,000 guaran- 
teed circulation. 

Keen, far-sighted ed'torial exposition of the agricultural 
situation, and practical helpfulness make our papers read 
by the farmers who are making—and spending—the most 
money. There IS purchasing power in our circulation. 

ORANGE JUDD FARMER oovers the Central 
West; AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the Middle 
and Southern States; NEW ENGLAND HOME- 


STEAD, the New England States. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters: 


Weitern Office : Eastern Office : 
’ ae 439-441 Lafayette Street “ca 
1209 —— New J 1-57 West Werttsngion St. 
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head a man who ‘has sold goods 
and who aiso has been .a good 
euverusilg man, 

11 you wil permit me the in- 
discretuuon ot a prophesy, 1 will 
say that 1 think the greatest de- 
ve.opment of the tuture—the near 
Iuture—lies along these lines. 
Under analysis, what is a saies- 
manager put an advertising man? 
fe dves not Often sell goods him- 
se.i—he 1s a central sales booster, 
and keeps his men supplied with 
ammunition—advertising! 1 know 
a Saiesmanager with a reputation 
who received the shock and hu- 
miliation of his life when he de- 
serted his desk and went on the 
road to sell goods. He was a 
tlat failure!—and he now says his 
title should be advertising man- 
ager, for that is what his work is. 

The fact that the successful 
salesmanager must be a good ad- 
vertising man to reach big suc- 
cess is creating many anomalous 
situations. [ know an advertising 
manager of very high ability who 
is supporting a weak salesman- 


ager by his surplus ability. ‘his 
advertising manager has _ been 
everything from clerk, retailer, 


repairman and drummer in his 
time, and is doing a great many 
things that properly belong to the 
salesmanager’s province, just be- 
cause he’s a fiend for work and 
likes it, and is able: He is in 
reality much more truly the sales- 
manager than he who holds that 
title and draws its interesting pay. 
The salesmanager knows it, and 
he’d be the most troubled man in 
a troubled world if this advertis- 
ing man should leave. 

I also know an advertising man- 
ager who had been doing the 
same sort of thing for a sales- 
manager who did not know it. 
When this salesmanager left to 
take a position at: a fancy salary 
upon the reputation which the ad- 
vertising manager had largely 
helped him build, a new salesman- 
ager took his place, who knew not 
Joseph. He took the advertising 
man as a clerk to do his bidding, 
and ran things his way until in 
3ix months -he had increased sell- 
ing expense from 10 to 20 per 
cent. On this showing the ad- 
vertising manager placed the mat- 


ter before the board of directors, 


“with word that umess his depart- 


ment was'taken trom under the 
duu thumb of the salesmanager 
he would resign. ‘The salesman- 
ager was instead asked to resign 
—tne directors having seen an 
exceedingly .juminous : Aurora 
Borealis, 

dn addition -to ‘these instances, 
I know of two recent cases where 
advertising men who were rated 
more or less poorly as copywriters 
and fancy adornments tor the 
salesmanager’s mantel shelf, re- 
signed, and have not long ago 
been called back in something like 
panic by the financial interests 
and directing officials, after sens- 
ing how very. closely indeed was 
their work related to the figures 
on the sales sheets: 

But numerous as are such cases 
where advertising men and adver- 
tising departments are pushing 
forward as vital and daily factors 
in business success, they arg dis- 
couragingly small in comparison 
to the size of the field and the 
number of men who profess to be 
“advertising men”—a name which 
truly covers a multitude of sins! 

Several years ago there seemed 
to be fear in some quarters that 
the development of advertis- 
ing agency service was going to 
punch holes in the advertising 
manager’s place in selling organ- 
ization. Manufacturers exhibited 
signs of refrigerating pedal ex- 
tremities when they faced the pay- 
ment of a decent salary to an ad- 
vertising manager of strength, 
and also the standard service rate 
to an agent. It looked like that 
perennial bugaboo of all ad- 


vertising executives—duplication. 


It is pretty well settled, how- 


‘ever, by this time that it is very 


well worth while, indeed, to have 
not only an able advertising man, 
but also the full service of a good. 
agent. It is true that there are 
still‘a number of instances where 
the advertising manager is a light- 
weight, and where the agency 
supplies much -of the brains of 
the department; but in most such 
cases there is an official of. the 
firm who seems to possess . ad- 
vertising genius. The reverse 
méthod of having a real advertis- 
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ing manager and a cut-rate agent 
is just as one-sided a method as 
the other, for it means just that 
many less resourceful, specialized 
brains at work on your proposi- 
tion, and it is hard fo have too 
much of that. Without a service 
agent, even the best advertising 
manager works almost, if not al- 
together, alone, and that is wrong, 
for he is handling matters of too 
much importance not to need 
both moral support and other 
trained advertising minds working 
with him to check his judgment. 

It is, in fact, absurd for any 
important concern to build a little 
room for its advertising manager 
and let him jog along like a fifth 
wheel to a wagon. He should be 
the real storm center of the busi- 
ness, and some very big and able 
concerns have been working out 
interesting co-advisory advertis- 
ing plans. The greatest powder 
concern in the world has, for in- 
stance, an advertising committee 
composed of manufacturing and 
selling executives, while a large 
and famous Western paint house 


has a similar committee, which 
meets every week, and is com- 
posed of a dozen or more execu- 
tives. In addition to this, there 
are semi-annual meetings of dis- 
trict and division salesmanagers, 
when advertising is thoroughly 
gone into. 

Here you have recognition in 
real organized form of the very 
active, very vital and. very fertile 
work and scope of the advertis- 
ing department. If I may be so 
bold as to preach for a moment, 
let me say prime yourselves for 
the changing times and condi- 
tions in selling. Markets are go- 
ing to be won and held in the 
future by most carefully worked 
out selling and adyertising plans 
and policies, and just as fast as 
advertising men grow big enough 
they will get a chance to occupy 
these powerful positions. 

Genius for advertising is genius 
for selling, and I don’t care what ' 
you call yourself, copy writer or 
salesmanager, the high prizes and 
the big work of the future are up 
to our own efforts. 








The 


George L.Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 


























Would you 
pay $500 for a 
fine horse and 
then feed him 
on excelsior? 
The finest copy 
and drawings 
are none _ too 
good for that 
costly advertis- 
ing space of 
yours. Starve it and it will die 
on your hands. 

* * * 


Theoretically, when you drop 
a stone from your hand the 
earth rises to meet it. But not 
so you could notice it, particu- 
larly. Theoretically, your adver- 
tising ought to be pulling the 
public in your direction. But 
does it? If not, stop spending 
your good money on it and let’s 
find out what the matter is. 


* * * 


The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen: —It gives me_ great 
pleasure to add our endorsement 
to the many others you are 
doubtless receiving on the ex- 
ceptional work your company 
has turned out this season. 

The work done for our Rail- 
road was entirely satisfactory, 
and the manner in which your 
artists carried out our ideas is a 
splendid illustration of the care 
with which all your orders are 
executed. 





(Extract from letter from 
Railroad Co.) 
* * * 


If you are inclined to feel 
content with the business you 
have, remember that you have 
competitors who will never be 
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happy till they get some of it 
away from you. The only safe 
way is to prospect new fields 
and stake new claims—all the 
time. Would you like to con- 


thridge 


sider a plan to break into a new | 
territory and open up its possi- | 


bilities ? 
* * * 

The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen:—We owe to you an ex- 
pression of our satisfaction with 
the work you have just com- 
pleted for us. 
large sketches are the finest lot 
of drawings we have ever seen. 
It_is impossible to get elsewhere, 
at any, price, a set of drawings 
that would be as satisfactory as 
these. 

What is especially pleasing 
about your service is the sur- 
prising promptness with which 
the work is executed. 

In short, we are immensely 
pleased with everything you 
have done for us, and haven’t 
the slightest criticism to make 
of any portion of the work. 


(Extract from letter from 
Mfrs. of Office Furniture.) 
* *  * 
The sea of advertising is 


smooth, smiling and seductive. 
But it has many dangerous cur- 
rents, hidden rocks and sudden 
storms. The advertising pilot 
who has sailed the sea long 
and _ success- 
fully is prefer- 
able to the one 
who has mere- 
ly stood on the 
shore and stud- 
ied the sea 
through a tele- 
scope. 





The set of twelve | 
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The man who 
i fell off a ten- 
a) story building 
Hil and was heard 
/ 1At to exclaim, “All 
ll right so far” 
ita as he passed 
ll the fourth floor 
was altogether 
too much of an 
optimist. He 
carried it to 
The fact that you 


extremes. 
are going along easily doesn’t 
prove that you won’t get a hard 
bump next month or next year. 
Are you a little worried about 
your advertising situation? 


* * * 


Which picture stops you in 
the magazine or newspaper—a 
beautiful girl with a laugh on 
her lips or the front elevation 
of an undertaker’s shop? Some 
life, human interest and sparkle 
in your advertising illustrations 
may be just what you need. 
The Ethridge type of cartoon, 
for example. 


* * * 


The man who is afraid to 
break a few eggs will never 
have an omelet. And while he 
hesitates the eggs spoil. 


* * * 


Bismarck growled and swore 
at the eminent physician who 
insisted on asking him questions 
as to his symptoms. “What you 
need is a horse doctor,” said the 
specialist, imperturbably; “they 
never ask their patients ques- 
tions.” Do not say to the ad- 
vertising man, “Go ahead and 





make me some advertising and 
don’t bother me about it.” Get 
together; tell your symptoms; 
open your business heart; en- 
courage searching questions. 
Then things will happen, and 
happen right. 

What day will be convenient 
to you? 


* * * 


The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen:—You have been doing 
our publicity work for some 
time, and we cannot do other- 
wise than commend you for the 
steady interest you have always 
displayed in the work you have 
so far done for us. We have 
been very much pleased with 
the ready grasp of points which 
suggested themselves to us but 
vaguely, and which you have 
moulded into very successfu' ad- 
vertising. 

(Extract 
Piano Mfrs.) 


* * * 


from letter from 


Advertising and circulation 
managers of periodicals can se- 
cure art work of all kinds from 
The Ethridge Company. Only 
nominal charges are made for 
preliminary or pencil sketches, 
and the finished drawings there- 
from are billed at reasonable 
prices with, preliminary charge 
deducted 


The Ethridge Company 


Madison Square Building 
Madison Square, North 
(25 East 26th Street) 
New York City 


Telephones: 7890-7891-7892-7893 
Madison Square 
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600,000 Families Where There 
Are No Good Stores 


“The FARM JOURNAL brought us more orders than 
all the other mediums put together.” 


Advertisers have said this so often that it is interesting 
to try to find out why; for we know that, as Mr. Post says 
so often, “there’s a reason.” 


So a few weeks ago we had a careful count made. 
(It’s no joke to count and classify three-quarters of a 
million subscribers.) And we found out some mighty 
interesting things. 

This statement shows how many live at large and how 
many at small post-offices: 

Subscribers at post-offices of 5,000 inhabitants and less. Brey 390 

ee ee ee rrr rere 194, 732 

Subscribers at post- offices of 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 27,826 

10,000 to _ 25,000 inhabitants. 28,408 


id ia 25,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. 30,764 
" = 100, 000 to 500,000 inhabitants. 24,924 





- Ad 500, 000 to 1,000,000 inhabitants. 5,411 
ad na over 1,000,000 inhabitants. 10,861 
Kj Sk I ORIN on 56's 4:00 00.05.0008 6 446088 ,192 
RE ites: via os) Bon) SoG bs o6 doh eR dN Ow eh ores anesdus 745,508 


Think of it! Over six hundred thousand families that 
take the FARM JOURNAL are on rural routes or at the 
smallest post-offices, where there are no good stores. 

Do you wonder that they depend on the FARM 
JOURNAL when they want to buy? 


Forms for December close November 5, unless all space is taken sooner. 
$4.00 a line for over 800,000 copies. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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“THE POLICY OF THE 
HOUSE.” 





NEED FOR BROAD-GAUGE PRINCIPLES 
WHICH CONSTITUTE BEST KIND 
OF ADVERTISING—LIKE A CONSTI- 
TUTION—THE ONE-PRICE IDEA— 
WHY THE FEELINGS OF THE CUS- 
TOMER WHILE BUYING ARE IM- 
PORTANT. 


By M. M. Gillam. 


A good selling policy is the 
result of growth. If a manufac- 
turer produces one over night, it 
is safe to infer that it has been 
transplanted. Somewhere a pol- 
icy that weathers economic storms 
has been slowly taking root, 
broadening out as experience has 
marked the way. 

It is as foolish to say that a 
manufacturer can sit down at his 
desk and out of his head evolve 
a policy that shall stand up un- 
der the strain of fifty or a hun- 
dred years, as it would be to say 
that a man invented the Magna 
Charta or the Constitution of the 
United States on the spur of the 
moment. If either one of those 
famous political instruments had 
been so brought forth, it would 
have broken under the first politi- 
cal tempest that beset the country 
where it held sway. 

Indeed a broad, modern mer- 
chandising policy seems to me to 
be not essentially unlike a consti- 
tution designed to govern a na- 
tion. Both must be proof against 
unexpected developments and yet 
allow the fullest possible freedom 
for taking advantage of progress. 
Those who have either in charge 

‘must have the courage to hew to 

the line unless there is most ex- 
cellent reason or most urgent 
necessity for a change. But it 
is reasonable to suppose that any 
concern which through advertis- 
ing and other nationally extended 
sales efforts has prospered and 
grown large as a result of a sell- 
ing policy, adopted as the policy 
of the house, will not change it 
unless its very life is at stake. 

I do not mean by that that a 
good selling policy should be 
proof against change. If that 
were so there would be no 


growth; simply stagnation, and 
that means business ruin. But 
there should be no radical over- 
turning of policy, simply a ju- 
dicious guiding by men who sense 
the buying temper of men and 
women all over the country, who 
are growing wiser and more in- 
sistent of their full rights as cus- 
tomers, every day. 

In thinking over this subject my 
mind runs back to a little place 
in Pennsylvania, to the days when 
a storekeeper set a price on an 
article of merchandise with the 
understanding that the customer 
would immediately proceed to 
“jew him down.” 

There was an Irishman in that 
town, a recent comer. He went 
into the store of one merchant 
and asked the price of a suit of 
clothes. The merchant prepared 
to jockey on prices and named a 
certain sum, much in excess of 
that which he was ready to accept 
and still have a good profit. 
Much to his surprise the I[rish- 
man paid the amount without a 
single objection and took the 
clothes home. 

That merchant was_ stricken 
with a case of conscience. He 
had overcharged the Irishman and 
felt sorry. Moreover, he deter- 
mined that he must make restitu- 
tion in a manner that would* not 
“give him away” to his custom- 
er. He finally found a way to 
discuss the subject. He told the 
Irishman that there had been a 
mistake in marking and gave 
him back part of the money. 

That merchant wasn’t to blame 
for the policy he followed out. 
He simply reflected the Yankee 
disposition to “dicker.” His cus- 
tomers at that time, used to rural 
bargainings where the shrewdest 
David Harum was looked up to, 
were not ready for the one-price 
system. A manufacturer who in 
1840 might have established the 
fixed price system would prob- 
ably have failed. What is admir- 
able and a public demand now 
was then impossible and without 
demand. 

The buying public gets the sell- 
ing policy it is fit for and which 
it is wise enough to demand con- 
sistently. After all, a manufac- 
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turer is only a storekeeper on a 
national scale and is not neces- 
sarily different in temperament or 
viewpoint from his customers 
But a manufacturer must be wise 
who shall understand when the 
public is ready for a new meas- 
ure. In a way some large ad- 
vertisers have been prophets, giv- 
ing expression to new feelings 
of merchandising which the peo- 
p-e at large only dimly under- 
stood or simply felt without be- 
ing able to put into form their 
feelings. 

There is the case of John Wan- 
amaker, with which business I| 
am the most familiar. John 
Wanamaker started in business 
with his brother-in-law, one 
Brown, in Philadelphia, in 1860. 
At that time I am sure that there 
was no store of any kind that 
plainly marked the price of its 
goods. It was always a question 
of haggling, always of haggling. 
They used to say of some mer- 
chants that on Monday morning 
it was a great policy—a very im- 
portant thing—to‘ sell the first 
customer who came in. And [| 
used to hear a great many things 
said by people who were scheming 
to get into the store first on Mon- 
day morning. Goods were then 
marked in a cabalistic way. 

Mr. Wanamaker decided that it 
would be a good thing, a wise 
thing, an advertising thing, to an- 
nounce one price and that plain- 
ly marked. He did so. It is my 
belief, as I have said, that Mr. 
Wanamaker was the _ business 
prophet of his time. He was giv- 
ing expression in business pro- 
cedure to what the people at large 
were ready for. He himself may 
not have realized it, but he was 
tuned to the first faint demands 
for broader retailing methods. 

What was the result? It startled 
people at first. They did not be- 
lieve it and when a customer 
trained in the usual school of 
“dicker” came into the store and 
saw the price marked plainly on 
a suit as $15 or $20, as the case 
might be, they expected to “jew” 
the salesman down to $12 or $10. 

This plan of marking the prices 
and sticking to them caused a jar 
at first. It was felt all through 
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the business. It was probably 
even harmful for a time, but only 
for a brief period. When it came 
to be understood that the marked 
price was the only one at which 
the article could be bought on 
that day, there was, of course, a 
reaction and it was helpful to the 
store. 

But it should be clearly un- 
ders.ood that such reactions do 
not come like turning over your 
hand. They come very slowly, 
but healthily. 

It seems preposterous to look 
back at the development of this 
One movement from these days 
when the practice is so firmly es- 
tablished. But before a new pol- 
icy can be regarded as fixed, the 
public must be educated to the un- 
derstanding that this is what they 
really want and what they are 
ready for. 

To a man who has been en- 
gaged in a branch of the selling 
field over the last half century, it 
is profoundly satisfying to look 
back and assure himself that all 
policies have been in the direction 
of cleaner, more honest, more 
straightforward methods. Take at 
random the advertised watch- 
words of many manufacturers 
whose advertisements are now 
running in our great newspapers 
and magazines. Are not these 
symptoms of progress in honor- 
able relations with the buying 
public? 

Thousands of little stores carry 
in their advertisements the watch- 
word: “Your Money Back If 
You Want It.” “You Are Safe 
When You Buy at Rikers’.” “The 
Public Be Pleased” (of the new 
Hudsor Tubes) “All-steel Cars to 
St. Louis,” “You Are Our Guest 
When You Enter Our Store,” 
“The Kind That Won’t Smart or 
Dry on the Face,” “With the 
Gillette You Are Always ‘Next,’” 
“The Food You Come Back To” 
are a few of the retail or na- 
tionally advertised phrases iden- 
tified with certain enterprises. One 
will note that at the bottom of 
each is a spirit to serve the buyer 
to his full and complete satis- 
faction. It is all the expression 
of a desire for squareness and up- 
rightness in dealing. 
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Yet, this outcome was inevita- 
ble. In the old days when a man 
or woman went into a store in 
the neighborhood, he or she was 
influenced often by considerations 
other than the quality of the 
goods. The cordiatity of the pro- 
prietor, his hearty handshake, or 
all the other face-to-face meth- 
ods that used to be used to cajole 
money from buyers’ pockets are 
absent in the case of the widey 
advertised trade-marked brands. 
What is there to take the place 
of these old methods? Obviously 
the only influence that can weigh 
with the distant customer, isolated 
at home, is a direct appeal to his 
best and most enduring interests. 
The appeal is made to his wel- 
fare and once that appeal is 
made the goods have to bear out 
the promises made. -The clean 
policies of modern merchandising 
are due in great measure to the 
education that has been carried 
on by our big business men who 
sell from Maine to Oregon. 

A house need not adopt a pol- 
icy of weirdness to be successful. 
Neither can every manufacturer 
or merchant be an innovator. The 
surest item of any big policy is to 
act squarely and give the public 
as much for its money as good 
business allows. Many and many 
is the business that has grown 
from a sprig to an oak acting 
upon such a policy. 

When I was a boy running 
around I remember there was a 
little fellow in our town run- 
ning a grocery store. Now there 
were four other stores in that 
town, selling calicoes, groceries, 
shoes, etc., and they sold all to 
the farmers. This little fellow, 
by the name of Beardsley, began 
in a small way. His store was 
not larger than 12x15 and it was 
a common joke among people to 
ask what Beardsley was doing. 
I went away from that community 
and did not go back for twenty 
years, When I went back I natur- 
ally asked questions. Where was 
So-and-So? Where was Beards- 
ley? Over there, said a man, 
pointing to the largest place in 
town. 

The others had disappeared. I 
knew what had happened. Beards- 
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The pronounced and constantly 
increasing success of the SYRA- 
CUSE EVENING JOURNAL 
seems to be regarded as a personal 
affront by its otherwise esteemed 
contemporary, The Post-Standard, 


The SYRACUSE EVENING 
JOURNAL, despite the figures to 
the contrary published by the 
morning paper in its Printers’ Ink 
advertisement of October 6, re- 
spectfully submits the following 
figures as the actual measurement 
of local and foreign display adver- 
tising in the three Syracuse news- 
papers during the month of Sep- 
tember :— 


Post-Standard ...... 22,390 inches 
VOUTEN ALS. 66006-05000 22,129 inches 
Herald 19,806 inches 


This excludes everything but 
locai and foreign display adver- 
tising. Sessions laws and other 
public printing surely cannot fair- 
ly be used to illustrate to a gen- 
eral advertiser the favor with 
which local merchants and other 
general advertisers regard a pub- 
lication. 


Legal advertising, like kissing, 
goes by favor and the local politi- 
cal boss has no love for the 
— EVENING JOUR- 


The Post-Standard’s acknowl- 
edged rate variation of from 50 
per cent. to 200 per cent. above 
the fixed and uniform “one thing 
to all men” rate of the SYRA- 
CUSE EVENING JOURNAL 
indicates a policy of favoritism. 
which few newspapers practice 
and fewer still boast of. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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@ This advertisement, in four 
colors, appears on the back 
cover of 


The Housekeeper 
for October 


Among other big national advertisers 
who find The Housekeeper a fit medium 
for color work of the highest grade are: 


eee 


MENNEN 

N. K. FAIRBANK 
WELLS-RICHARDSON 
CREAM OF WHEAT 
COCA-COLA 

TOWLE SYRUP 


shere is one good inside color page 
open for December, and at least one for 
each issue of 1911. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 


Advertising Manager 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


New York Boston 
St. James Building 8 Beacon Street 
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ley had simply attended to busi- 
ness, introduced no innovations, 
no new plans, but simply wem 
ahead. If the market was so much 
ne paid the full market price and 
the farmer folk soon found out 
where they could get the highest 
market price for their eggs and 
butter, etc. Trade drifted his way 
because he dealt squarely. He 
gave full value in his goods. He 
100k no advantage of anyone and 
it was foreordained that he would 
survive and the other fellows, of 
narrower principles, pass away. 

When you come to consider the 
nation as a whole and the ques- 
tion oi the selling attitude of a 
manufacturer, who is merely a 
storekeeper grown big, toward the 
public, the case is not essentially 
difterent. Many enterprises have 
grown to fame on the principles 
that made Beardsley the biggest 
man in his town. ‘Lhere is Mar- 
shall Field’s, of Chicago, for in- 
stance. 

I like to think of Field’s, Field 
was a great merchant, though ut- 
terly unlike Wanamaker, whose 
restless ingenuity kept him run- 
ning about the edges of a propo- 
sition until he could break 
through and establish new selling 
fields for himself and his imita- 
tors. Field simply did business 
straightforwardly, conservatively, 
on the doctrine of live and let 
live. It was a principle of Field 
that he should be afraid of no- 
body, least of all the man grown 
to strong ability in his store. This 
policy kept able men with him who 
put into the business a power of 
accomplishment and a variety of 
attraction. Field’s has been a 
lodestone to men of commercial 
ability and the great Field’s as we 
see it to-day is the result of Mar- 
shall Field’s broad tolerance, wise 
encouragement of talent and thor- 
ough understanding of the busi- 
ness building strength of “value 
for the money.” 

Many a manufacturing busi- 
ness of excellent national selling 
policies is being starved because 
someone in control is- bending 
subordinates to his ‘unswerving 
rules. A good national house pol- 
icy should begin in the executive 
offices. 
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Incontestable Supremacy 
OF THE SUNDAY™ 





Every Week! Every Month! Every Year! 


Last Sunday The American publisiied 282 
columns of display advertising, 
beating the “second best'’ New 


York paper by. ........--- 42; columns 


Last month (September) The Sunday 
American published 86534 


columns of display advertising, 
beating the “ second best” New 66 1 
York Sunday newspaper by... 4 columns 


Last year (from October 1, 1909, to October 
1,1910,) The Sunday American 
published 11,537 3/ columns of 
display advertising, surpassing 
every other Sunday newspaper 
on earth and beating the next 


highest New York Sunday 1 
newspaper by.....-....+.... 1,1 14; columns 


THE AMERICAN, Daily and Sunday, in the nine months ending 
September 30, 1910, gained more advertising over the corresponding 
period of 1909 than any other New York moming or Sunday newspaper. 
The following are the figures of the four leading Morning and Sunday New 
York Newspapers : 


New York American gained 2,569; columns 
New York World - - si 2,397 " 

New York Times - - ° 1,213 
New York Herald - - os 519 " 


In these nine months THE AMERICAN has not only 
made the largest gain in advertising, but in circulation bas gained 
more than ALL the other New York morning newspapers 
COMBINED. ; 

(From New York American Oct. 9, 1910.) 


“ 
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The Ivins ] VINS Lunch-on-Thins 












Betterments | are appreciated by peo- } 
‘| ple who are accustomed 
tothe best of everything. 

They cost no. more than ordinary 
crackers—merely better. 

They are made here in town and 
your grocer’s supply is always fresh. 
Baker of 
Good Biscuits 


Philadelphia 

































3-column newspaper advertisement 


VERY successful business is the projection of 
some strong man’s personality. 
Its development is best accomplished when 
sales-methods and advertising most closely approxi- 
mate that personality. 


This agency seeks the secret in each business account 
it handles, and avoids one-idea-methods. Note the above. 


THE RICHARD A. FOLEY ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Bulletin Building, Philadelphia 
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THE NEW WAY OF GETTING 
FRANCHISES. 





HOW A LOUISVILLE PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORPORATION IS MEETING THE IN- 
STINCTIVE SUSPICIONS OF THE 
PUBLIC BY A FRANK CAMPAIGN 
OF PAID ADVERTISING. 





By G. D. Crain, Jr. 

What was formerly the strange 
phenomenon of public service or- 
ganizations assuming a friendly at- 
titude and using advertising to 
make themselves understood, is 
now getting to be the new and 
better way, commonly practiced 
by all live and progressive ser- 
vice companies. 

Perhaps the most _ striking 
change has come about where 
franchises are being sought. Once 
upon a time, at least so the muck 
rakers say, the accepted method of 
getting a municipality to give up 
a valuable privilege was to “see” 
the local political boss and ar- 
range for a “stand-in” with the 
members of the city council. It 
frequently helped, also, to present 
the city hall reporters with cigars 
with gold bands around them and 
in various other little ways show 
that the power of the press would 
be much appreciated. 

Those methods, however, were 
not altogether satisfactory. In the 
first place, they were likely to be 
expensive, not to say dangerous, 
and in spite of the utmost care the 
public usually got the idea that 
something wrong was going on. 

The gas and electric companies 
of Louisville, Kentucky, recently 
concluded that there were too 
many of them in the field, and that 
it would be better for themseives 
and the public if they were to 
merge. The economy in operation 
which would be brought about by 
a single system of service, it was 
felt, would appeal to the public, 
while the same fact would enable 
the combined concern to earn a 
proportionately higher rate of in- 
terest. 

In order to bring this about, 
however, it was found necessary 
to secure the adoption of new 
franchise ordinances by the city, 
since there were certain provisions 


in the franchises of some of the 
existing corporations forbidding a 
union with competing companies. 
Attorneys were accordingly em- 
ployed, franchise measures drawn 
up and in due course of time the 
General Council was called upon 
to adopt them. 

The work had proceeded with 
more or less secrecy, although the 
public had been apprised through 
the newspapers that a merger was 
being contemplated. For a time 
after the introduction of the. or- 
dinances there was no marked op- 
position, and the merger promot- 





FRANCHISE TALKS—No. 1 


A Public Question 


In rtcognitivn of the principle that the people have the right to know 
the exact nature of every franchise that is granted by their represen- 
tatives, the gas and electric companies of Louisville have decided to enter 
into a thorough explanation of the {ranchise ordinances that ate now be- 
fore the Council, 

This will be done in a series of “Franchise Talks,” of which this is the 
first, to appear every day but Sunday in the advertising colamns of the 
local daily newspapers. 

These talks will treat fully and frankly of the acute competitive situ- 
ation which now menaces two of Louisville's largest industries, the pur- 
pose of the proposed consolidation of the yas and electric properties, and 
the various features of the franchises themselves, 

We have nothing to conceal and no ulterior purpose to serve. 

We simply seek to-remedy conditions that 
are banefal from a public, no less than from a 


to the council of an American municipality. 

At any rate, they are HQNEST franchises and will be securea, if at 
all, in an HONEST manner. 

That is one reason for these Talks—they afford us our only oppor- 
tunity to present the facts to the people of Louisville, and are an open 
acknowledgment of the new relationship that exists between public 
utility companies and the communities they serve. 

‘We therefore urge the public and the press to consider’the questions 
involved with oper. minds and to treat the entire: franchise proposition as 
dispassionately as they would if it affected only their own personal 
interests. 

It is a BUSINESS proposition, pure and 
simple—NOT a POLITICAL one. 

It is just as well that that fact be established at the outset, for it is 
not impossible that sooner or late some one will seek to drag the ques 
tion into polities. 

This franchise matter is of too much Importance to the future of the 
city for the public to submit to any attempt to make it a political issue. 


The Gas and Electric Companies 
of Louisville 











ers were beginning to congratulate 
themselves. 

“Pro Bono Publico” and “Con- 
stant Reader” began to get busy 
about that time, however, and the 
newspapers received letters asking 
pertinent questions about the or- 
dinances. The publication of these 
started others, and as the com- 
panies did not see fit to answer 
many of the questions, the agita- 
tion developed pretty rapidly. Fin- 
ally, one of the papers determined 
upon a “crusade” against the mer- 
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ger under the ordinances as pro- 
posed, and for the next few weeks 
made it pretty hot for those back 
of the plan. 

In three weeks everybody was 
telling everybody else that they 
must know what the capitalization 
of the new company was to be, 
what the cost of production of gas 
and electricity is, and a lot of 
other things that they would not 
have thought of if the newspapers 
hadn’t given those features pub- 
licity. 

Now, in the old days, a corpor- 
ation trying to get a franchise 
would have done one of two things 
at this juncture: It would either 
have followed the example of the 
educated turtle and drawn its 
head within the protection of its 
shell by abandoning the ordinan- 
ces (temporarily, of course) and 
giving up the battle until the hull- 
abaloo should subside and a new 
crusade be adopted by the war- 
ring newspapers; or, more prob- 
ably, it would have plowed 
through the deluge of verbal mis- 
siles, used whatever methods 
seemed most effective with the 
councilmen ‘and taken the fran- 
chises from the city in spite of the 
public protest. 

The companies in Louisville de- 
cided to do neither. Having real- 
ized that the agitation against the 
ordinances was the result of pub- 
licity given to the arguments 
against the merger, they deter- 
mined to fight the devil (pardon 
the expression in referring to 
printers’ ink!) with fire and give 
just as much publicity to their 
side of it. 

Having shown this much wis- 
dom, they showed still more by 
their next step. In order to save 
trouble and expense they might 
have employed a press agent to 
cajole the city editors into giving 
a certain amount of space; but 
they preferred to buy instead of 
beg their space, and so made 
terms with the advertising depart- 
ments instead of the editorial 
rooms. Three columns cf space, 
daily except Sunday, were con- 
tracted for, a first class advertis- 
ing man was secured to prepare 
the copy, and a real publicity 
campaign was launched. 


INK. 


The first advertisement told the 
citizens of Louisville that the 
companies intended to present 
their side of the matter frankly 
and clearly, and that a talk on 
some phase of the question would 
appear each day. The following 
day “Franchise Talks—No. 1” ap- 
peared in every daily in the city, 
and it was succeeded by No. 2, 
and so on. The questions which 
the public had been asking were 
answered in a way that compelled, 
first and foremost, attention; and 
the arguments were written well 
enough to carry at least an aver- 
age amount of conviction. 

The campaign has not yet been 
concluded, and the general coun- 
cil has not yet acted upon the or- 
dinances. Therefore it cannot be 





FRANCHISE TALKS—No. 2— 


— In Public Utilities: 
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ion to this competitive propo- 
ranchise question. It will be 


The Gas and Electric Companies 
of Louisville. 











stated that the advertising efforts 
of the companies have definitely 
succeeded. But it can certainly 
be said that the direct appeal has 
produced a more friendly feeling. 

Black Hand and gum shoe meth- 
ods are what the public is most 
afraid of, and throwing these into 
the discard and adopting printers’ 
ink as a means of securing favor- 
able public sentiment is bound to 
produce results that are better in 
the long run. 
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Over a million and 
one hundred thousand 


copies is the weekly circulation of the “Associated 
Sunday Magazines.” Think of the mighty sales- 
pressure that this circulation exerts upon dealer 
and consumer alike! It reaches the consumer 
in his home and the dealer through his home 
publication—reaching both simultaneously, and 
—paying but one rate. 

The “Associated Sunday Magazines” will in- 
troduce your goods into 11,000 cities, towns and 
villages in 39 States and Territories and will put 
them before one-sixteenth of the whole population 
of the country. 








More than 1,100,000 copies a week. Advertising rates 
and detailed circulation statement from either office. 


The Associated Sunday 
Magazines 


One Madison Ave., New York. Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 





Issued every week co-operatively by. and simul- 
taneously as a part of the Sunday editions of 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD BOSTON POST 

ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC WASHINGTON STAR 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
PITTSBURGH POST ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 
NEW-YORK TRIBUNE BUFFALO COURIER 
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THE ILLUMINATING “KING- 
FISHER” EXPERIENCE 
WITH JOBBERS. 





CONSUMER ADVERTISING DID 
IMPRESS JOBBERS, WHO WERE 
NURTURING THEIR OWN PRIVATE 
BRANDS OF FISH LINES— THE 
SLOW PROCESS OF EDUCATING THE 
CONSUMER DEMAND. 


NOT 


The success that has finally 
come to E. J. Martin’s Sons, of 
Rockville, Conn., after a harass- 
ing period of trying to secure the 
co-operation of the jobber by ap- 
peal and direct reason, must serve 
to illuminate the problem which is 
facing many manufacturers. 

This manufacturing concern 
five or six years ago decided that 
its Kingfisher brand of braided 
silk fish line was worth pushing 
actively. Like many firms, it had 
a large measure of trusting faith 
that it need only to do a bit of 
advertising and the jobber would 
come to them with hands ex- 
tended, willing and eager to help 
them get the line in the hands of 
the fishing tackle dealers. They 
were sorely disappointed. Not 
only did the jobbers refuse to use 
the advertising matter which the 
E. J. Martin’s Sons furnished 
them, but they unmistakably made 
it clear that it would take some- 
thing more than a direct appeal 
to cause them to help a trade- 
marked article to success in op- 
position to their own cherished 
private brands of lines. 

An account of the obstacles 
which this manufacturer succes- 
sively faced and overcame, and 
an.indication of the manner in 
which he outrode the discourag- 
ing squalls of his first experi- 
mental years, finally finding 
smooth sailing, will serve to illus- 
trate concretely much that has 
been urged in theory in Print- 
ERS’ INK in its series of articles 
upon the mix-up centering around 
the jobber. 

Leroy Martin, of E. J. Martin’s 
Sons, made the following state- 
ment: 

“We are selling at the present 
time direct to 125 jobbers of fish- 


ing tackle. We have offered them, 
free of charge, any kind of ad- 
vertising matter for distribution 
among their customers, calling at- 
tention to ‘Kingfisher’ lines, but 
only about five have accepted our 
offers. 

“As practically all our produc- 
tion is marketed through the job- 
bing trade, we began our adver- 
tising in 1906 through hardware 
journals and such mediums as 
practically go to dealers only; 
our idea being to interest the 
dealer in ‘Kingfisher’ lines so 
that he would make a demand 
upon his jobber for them. We 
aiso called the attention of the 
jobbers to what we were doing. 
That year we gave the Jron Age 
the largest yearly contract for 
advertising it had ever received. 
This advertising did not have the 
effect we anticipated, and we have 
always considered the money 
spent that year practically thrown 
away. Dealers and jobbers did 
not respond or warm up to the 
effort on our part iu the least. 
One reason for this, especially 
among the large jobbers, is that 
most of them run lines under 
their own private brands, having 
different line .factories manufac- 
ture for them. 

“And in most instances they 
prefer to push their private 
brand and sell a manufacturer’s 
brand of goods only as the de- 
mand requires. Our experience 
has been that large jobbers do 
not like to see a manufacturer 
get a strong hold on the market 
on his own trade-mark brand of 
goods because it makes him more 
independent. On the other hand, 
if they can keep factories mak- 
ing their private brand goods, it 
keeps a close competition among 
the different factories endeavor- 
ing to get this business, and when 
a manufacturer does get it, he 
loses any identity of himself in 
the goods, and at any time when 
the large jobbing trade fails to 
give him its orders, he practi- 
cally has no market for his goods, 
as he has no trade-mark that is 
known to the trade and finds it 
up-hill work creating a market 
for unknown goods. 

“In 1907 we changed our policy 
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DISTRIBUTION 


The relation of Advertising to Distribution is interesting and 
important. 


Partisans of Advertising claim that it should precede and 
force distribution. 


Partisans of Selling claim that advertising should follow 
distribution. 


The sound position to take is that Selling should precede 
Advertising to the extent of getting a foothold in local 
centres. 


As each local centre is established, with goods on hand 
and easily obtainable, local advertising should then bear the 
main burden of local selling. 


When enough of these local centres have been established, 
general advertising can carry the main burden of general 
selling. 


Any other mode of procedure is subject to the “‘ Enormous 
Waste” in advertising which you hear so much about. 


“Waste” is no more inherent to Advertising than to any 


other industry. ' 


What “waste” there is, comes from ill-advised use of 
advertising based on a lack of understanding of its real 
nature. 


Fact—Built Advertising and Selling Plans are now the vogue 
with the best Advertising Agents and Advertisers. 


The old school of ‘‘ Guess-work and Gamble” is in its 
dotage. 


WPL ivtd Company 


General Advertising 


31 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 
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of advertising and started out to 
increase and strengthen the de- 
mand for ‘Kingfisher’ lines by ad- 
vertising direct to the man who 
fishes. ‘This advertising has been 
such a success that it has made 
us practically independent of the 
jobbing trade. We still continue 
to market our production through 
the jobbing trade, but the bulk of 
our advertising has been direct- 
ed toward the consumer, 

“The result of this advertising 
has been that dealers all over the 
country who handle fish lines 
have made demand for same 
through jobbers who never car- 
ried ‘Kingfisher’ goods, and this 
demand on the part of the deal- 
ers has forced these jobbers to 
carry ‘Kingfisher’ lines rather 
than lose the business on them. 

“Another strong point: ‘King- 
fisher’ lines are being sold by job- 
bers under a restricted resale 
price, and we make the percent- 
age of profit to them so large 
that it is exceeded in very few 
instances by any of their own 
private brand goods, and this ap- 
peals particularly to the small 
jobber, as he seems to prefer to 
push the sale of some manufac- 
turer’s trade-mark goods than 
push the sale of some jobber’s 
trade- mark goods. 

“The dealers seem to be more 
appreciative of our advertising 
than the jobbers. We _ furnish 
them with electros for local ad- 
vertising, and a great many of 
them write to us for advertising 
matter. 

“We also have a list of about 
8,000 fishing tackle dealers scat- 
tered all over the country who we 
know positively sell ‘Kingfisher’ 
lines and to whom we occasion- 
ally send advertising matter call- 
ing their attention to ‘Kingfisher’ 
lines and the advertising we are 
doing direct to the man who 
fishes. You will see, with this list 
of names, when an_ individual 
writes to us direct, we are able to 
refer him to his local dealer, and 
when he brings in his sample 
card to his local dealer and shows 
him the line he wants, the dealer 
is appreciative of this advertising 
on our part, and :f he does not 
have the line in stock, he will 


generally get it for his customer. 

“We make private brand goods 
for a good many fishing tack.e 
jobbers, but our opinion is that 
they do not like to see any manu- 
facturer advertise and push his 
own trade-mark goods. 

“In our own particular case, 
our experience has been that the 
cheapest and surest way for a 
manufacturer to create a demand 
for his own goods is to advertise 
direct to the consumer, get them 
calling for a manufacturer's 
goods, and the dealer and jobber 
are both forced to recognize the 
demand. 

“As an example: There are 
hundreds of other lines on the 
market under jobbers’ private 
brands as well as some manufac- 
turers’ brands, but how many of 
these can you step into a tackle 
store and call for by name? Your 
attention has been called to the 
‘Kingfisher’ line. You know there 
is such a line on the market, and 
can call for it by name. Our ex- 
tensive advertising direct to the 
consumer has put thousands and 
thousands of other men in ex- 
actly the same position. 

“This last season we _ tried 
double-page advertising in class 
magazines such as _ National 
Sportsman, Out-Door Life, Field 
and Stream, Outing, Rod and 
Gun, etc., and to our great sur- 
prise the result obtained was 
nowhere near up to our expecta- 
tions, or as satisfactory as a 
quarter page in the same medi- 
ums. 

“Following is the full list of 
mediums we used: Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper, Outer’s Book, 
Rod and Gun in Canada, Recrea- 
tion, Outing, Field and Stream, 
Outdoor Life, National Sports- 
man, McClure’s, Red Book, Suc- 
cess, Saturday Evening Post, Ar- 
gosy, Munsey’s, Outlook, Pear- 
son's, Reader, Cosmopolitan, 
Everybodys, Collier's, Associated 
Sunday Magazine, Literary Di- 
gest, Youth’s Companion, Ameri- 
can Boy, Star Monthly.” 

Beeches ile 


Contributions have been pledged by 
the citizens of Monroe County, thee ia, 
sufficient to carry into effect a plan 
for advertising the advantages of the 
county through the Forsyth, Ga., 
Ch of C ce. 
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Striking, terse, convincing 
advertisements attract more 
readers, sell more goods, cost 
less money. 


May I explain the difference between 


extravagant and thrifty advertisements? 


B. DEMO 


Practical Writer 
McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 











Correspondence School Students 
Win Prizes at Advertising Convention 


Students of the I. C. S. Advertising Course have won many honors and 
prizes but the greatest honor came when the judges of the recent National 
Copy Show and Contest, held in conjunction with the Omaha convention 
of the Association Advertising Clubs of America, announced their decision. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES says in its September issue: “Those of us 
who have placed faith only in experience as an advertising teacher have 
to yield to the correspondence school, for the fact is that two of the 
general cash prizes and two of the special prizes were captured by men 
whose advertising activity has been limited to long-distance methods through 
the assistance of Uncle Samuel’s mail.” 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES then tells how W. H. Le Valley, an Iowa 
farmer student, who had taken only a few lessons, won the first prize 
with his mail-order copy and first prize, also, on magazine copy for rom 
ney’s bon bons. Compliments are also paid to H. E. Reagan, a Chicago 
printer student, who captured first prize with his agricultural copy and 
the $25 special prize offered by the St. Louis Republic. Mr. Le Valley 


and Mr. Reagen are hoth 7 ree 
FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
students of the I. C. S. weatenetsnsrsnanensnanentenses seesseeseatneeens 
Advertising Course. International Correspondence Schools 
Let us send you a circular that Box 1206-A Scranton, Pa. 
will tell you about scores of other : 
’ You may send me full particulars and specimen pages of : 


notable sucesses made possible : 
through spare-hour study, Let us your new Advertising Courses and explain how you can train ; 
tell you about the new I. C. S. me, in my spare hours, to earn more money by planning and ; 
Advertising Course that covers preparing effective advertising. : 
everything from copy and layouts 
to the planning and managing of | Name ........+ sescescccsees cour seneeeeseeeees ; 
advertising compaigns. Write now; : 
it will probably be the most im- 
portant step of your life. 
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THE EAST’S .NEED FOR 
BETTER FRUIT AD- 
VERTISING. 





WESTERN FRUIT GROWERS FAR IN 
ADVANCE OF EAST IN MARKETING 
METHODS — CAR= IN PACKING 
AND LABELLING — FAILURE OF 
MANY EASTERN GROWERS '- TO 
REALIZE IMPORTANCE OF STUDY- 
ING SELLING, 





By W. H. Upson. 

Three well-known advertising 
men were sitting in the lobby of 
a hotel quite recentiy discussing 
various phases of publicity, when 
the ta.k drifted to the seiling and 
advertising of fruits. One of the 
group, a Westerner, said, “Well, 
you Easterners may excel us in 
imerchandizing some staples, but 
when it comes to marketing fruit 
our Western growers and packers 
have gotten yours beaten a mile. 
We are doing it scientifically— 
you are sticking to the ways of 
your forefathers.” 

These remarks are exaggerated, 
but there is some truth in them. 

For of all the great staple in- 
dustries, the marketing of fruit 
and farm products has shown the 
least progress. Farmers and 
fruit growers will tell you, of 
course, that their business is 
raising fruit, not selling it—that 
they are satisfied to get a fair 
price from any reliable buyer— 
that they know little and care 
less about modern methods of 
selling. 

But, it may be argued, similar 
objections were raised by the very 
same men when the idea of spray- 
ing and systematic cultivation 
was first agitated as the salvation 
of fruit growers from pests and 
epidemics. Then the growers 
said they could not afford to 
spray or cultivate—that they did 
not believe it would pay —and 
that they did not know anything 
about chemicals anyway. These 
arguments are still occasionally 
heard in sections that are in- 
tellectually mildewed despite the 
vigorous and persistent educa- 
tional campaigns that have been 
waged by the states and the na- 
tion through colleges, institutes, 


experimental stations, lectures 
and free literature. 

Western growers and packers 
have reduced marketing to more 
of a science. They have been ob- 
liged to create a market because 
their immediate ‘2rritory could 
not consume all the fruit they 
were raising. 

By studying the markets, they 
found that fast railroad service, 
together with modern refrigerator 
service, enabled them to compete 
on an apparent quality basis with 
Eastern grown fruits. But it is 
not this fact so much that has 
made possible both a national and 
foreign market for their product 
as it is in superior methods of 
marketing. 

By this is meant careful and at- 
tractive packings and a modern 
system of distribution. In the 
first place, the fruit is graded, in 


DELMONTEFRUITS & 


Ripened on the tree in California's 
golden sunshine-piched and 

hed at just the proper moment 
Mure unrivalled guality and flavor 






es 


Roised under pectect comditions~ 


(and packed af its perfection. Unmis- 
ably the finest quality you can buy. } 








HOW CALIFORNIA IS ADVERTISING HER 
FRUIT. 


some instances being washed and 
polished before being packed. 
Oranges, lemons, apples, pears 
and other fruits are wrapped in 
tissue. The fruit is then attrac- 
tively packed in boxes and thus 
made to look appetizing and in- 
viting when opened. The object 
of all this care and expense 1s to 
make an impression of quality 
upon the consumer, for which he 
willingly pays. 

Much of this Western fruit is 
handled by exchanges, many of 
which are co-operative, or, at 
least, supposed to be, because 
charges have recently been made 
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that certain exchanges are wolves 
in sheep’s clothing. Whether 
these charges are true or not, the 
exchanges have competent selling 
departments, and the fruit is dis- 
tributed over the country as far 
as possible according to the de- 
mand. Markets have thus been 
opened which would otherwise 
have been inaccessible to the in- 
dividual grower. 

There are few exchanges in the 
East. One otf the most prosper- 
ous is a cO-operative association 
operating in Western New York. 
This association takes the output 
of the growers and ‘markets it 
through representatives stationed 
in the larger centers of consump- 
tion. The resident agents report 
daily to the central office and cars 
are routed to the most profitable 
markets. 

The average grower, however, 
believes his duty is completed 
when the fruit is ready to sell. 
In disposing of his crop, he fol- 
lows one of three ways. First, 
he may sell it outright on the 
trees before the fruit is ripe, in 
which case the buyer picks and 
packs the fruit. Second, he may 
sell specified grades at designated 
prices. Third, he may sell on 
commission. In the first two 
cases, the grower’s interest ends 
with the sale, as he is not con- 
cerned in the marketing of the 
fruit. In the third, if the fruit 
will stand storage, the owner may 
hold it for weeks in anticipation 
of advanced prices. 

Now, then, the question arises 
why cannot the grower or buyer 
advertise his fruit? The Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange advertises 
its oranges and lemons and At- 
wood advertises his grapefruit. 
Both are apparently successful, 
so it would seem that the East- 
ern growers would have a 
precedent. 

Objection might be raised that 
peaches and other fruits must be 
handled quickly, as twenty-four 
hours’ delay may spoil a car load. 
Even so, why could not the ship- 
per advertise his peaches in the 
larger cities and thus dispose of 
his car loads in advance? This 
would not only tend to main- 
tain the price, but would create 








Selling household goods, 
furniture, wearing apparel, 
&c., by means of catalogues 
has in the past few years 
been successfully demon- 
strated as a most profitable 
method of merchandizing. 


The advertiser aims to get 
his catalogue into the home 
and usually advertises an at- 
tractive bargain as a means 
to this end. 


Ten of the largest cata- 
logue houses are now using 
the UTICA 


SruLIeGPGrese 


to get their catalogues into 
more than 140,000 thrifty and 
prosperous homes in New 
York, New England and ad- 
jacent States—homes to be 
proud of and homes whose 
Occupants spend money to 
make them attractive. 


If you are doing a cata- 
logue business and want to 
increase your list of cus- 
tomers, better use some 
space in the SATURDAY 
GLOBE. 


Others are making it pay, 
so why not you? 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Breet Bldg., New York; Tribune 


¥ icago; Chemical 
Side. St. Louis. 
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a steady demand for guaranteed 
packings sold under brand names. 
Apples and other fruits could be 
shipped from storage throughout 
the fall and winter as the trade 
demanded. 

As it is now, the buyer gets his 
fruit from the’ grower, oftentimes 
ships it to another produce dealer 
who, in turn, sells it to the re- 
tailer so that the consumer must 
pay three or four profits before 
he gets his fruit, And all of 
these transactions are subject to 
the fluctuations of the market, 
which shows marked variations. 
Advertising would steady the 
market, because the consumer 
will always pay a fair price for a 
good article, provided he is edu- 
cated to the fact that the article 
is better than the average. 

This being true, fruit might be 
advertised in several ways. First, 
the grower himself could adver- 
tise in the large cities and force 
retailers to sell his fruit. This 
would eliminate the wholesale 
buyer or produce men, and would 
enable the grower to ‘absorb part 
of the profit which formerly went 
to the wholesalers. Second, the 
wholesale buyer could advertise 
his products and force them on 
the dealer. As the fruit would be 
packed under his direct super- 
vision, he could guarantee the 
packings. Dealers would prob- 
ably welcome such a movement, 
because they have difficulty in ob- 
taining uniform packings and the 
advertising would increase their 
sales. Third, the dealer could 
buy reliable packings and® adver- 
tise them himself under his own 
name and guarantee. This would 
mean that the merchant would 
soon become known for the qual- 
ity of fruits he handled. 

All of these suggested methods 
naturally impose certain condi- 
tions. The fruit must be honestly 
packed. Many growers take’ 
especial delight in “loading” their 
baskets or barrels with inferior 
stock—even rocks have been found 
as space fillers. Packages marked 
“firsts” must contain perfect fruit 
of uniform size. 

Next, the package should be 
labelled with the seller’s name 
or a_ distinctive trade name. 


To this should be attached a 
guarantee that at the time of 
shipment the fruit was in good 
condition, for it goes without say- 
ing that a shipper cannot guar- 
antee his fruit indefinitely, espe- 
cially when it passes through 
other hands. 

If the fruit is packed in boxes, 
the tops can be made more at- 
tractive by inserting lace paper. 
This usually catches the eye of 
the shopper, and is the first step 
toward a sale, for few people will 
pass clean and appetizing fruit. 

As an instance of what this 
means, the case of a Western 
New York grower might be cited. 
Instead of packing only apples 
that might pass as firsts, he ex- 
ercised great care in packing per- 
fect specimens. To his barrels 
he attached an attractive label 
guaranteeing the quality of his 
fruit at time of shipment, and 
signing his name. 

The first year he sold his fruit 
at top notch prices because he 
could guarantee his packings. 
Most of this fruit went into the 
New York market and was so 
good that before the season was 
over it commanded a slight .pre- 
mium. The second year brought 
additional bidders for his crop, 
who were willing to pay more 
than the ruling market price. He 
is now able to demand the highest 
prices because his fruit is known 
for its quality. 

If he had gone a step farther 
and advertised his crop, it would 
be interesting to know what re- 
sults he might have secured. Cer- 
tainly if milk and other perish- 
able necessities can be profitably 
advertised, it would seem that 
there is an equally good oppor- 
tunity for advertising fruit. The 
grower or buyer who breaks the 
trail in this respect is almost 
bound to win because fruit is both 
a luxury and a necessity. 


—— +0" 
INCORPORATE NEW SIGN CO. 


The Flexlume Sign Company has 
been incorporated to do_ business ip 
Buffalo, manufacturing advertising de- 
vices, illuminated signs, etc. The cap- 
ital is given as $125,000, and the in- 
corporators are the following: R. 


R. 
Wiley, W. K. Wiley and W. C. Wallace. 
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10,000 CHALLENGE! 


@ The Examiner’s attention has been called 
to certain statements made by the business 
management of the Tribune in letters to 
Chicago merchants and by Record-Herald 
representatives, regarding the circulation of 
those two newspapers since being compelled 
to reduce their price to one cent. 


These Statements Are 
ABSOLUTELY FALSE! 


@ The Examiner herewith offers to post a for- 
feit of $10,000, the Tribune and Record- 
Herald to do likewise, upon the following 
proposition: 





That the Chicago Examiner 
is TO-DAY selling MORE 
papers in the City of Chi- 
cago than the Tribune and 


Record-Herald COMBINED! 


@ The Examiner further agrees that should it 
prove the above statements and win the for- 
feits of the Tribune and Record-Herald, it 
will donate the money to the leading charities 
of Chicago. 


The above is a facsimile of the first page announcement in 
the Chicago Examiner of Friday morning, October 7, 1910. 
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Mr. Advertiser: 


Something New 
Something Profitable 


College World 


A publication read by MEN. 


Consider the field that is being opened 
to you. 


The COLLEGE WORLD is edited for 
distribution among 1,500,000 university 


men and over 7,500,000 graduates. 


Place your advertising where you know 


it will benefit you. 


For full information, dates, etc., write to 


College World Company 
1 Madison Ave., Metropolitan Building 
NEW YORK 
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REMEDYING “UNFAIR COM- 
PETITION” BY ADVER- 
TISING. 





MORAL REDRESS WHICH IS OBTAIN- 
ABLE THROUGH PRINTERS’ INK— 
THE LEGAL PROTECTION AGAINST 
DECEPTION—MANY FORMS OF UN- 
FAIR COMPETITION. 





By Charles F, Benjamin, 

Unfair competition takes on so 
many forms that there is not room 
here to enumerate—much less to 
discuss—the varieties of it that 
particularly interest those con- 
cerned with producing, selling and 
advertising, being the specialized 
class that makes up the readers of 
Printers’ Inx. The best that can 
be done, in present limits, is to 
say that as all manifestations of 
the evil are reducible to a com- 
mon basis of rascality, they are all 
equally suppressible if the proper 
measures be used, backed up by 
sufficient inducements to apply 
them. 

The means of suppression are 
two-fold—legal and moral; the one 
being chosen when the other is 
not available, or, if available, less 
desirable in the particular instance. 

Take the case of a buyer upon 
whom. goods have been foisted 
that are not genuine as being the 
identical goods for which he had 
asked, without option to the seller 
to substitute something else. Or 
the case where the genuine goods 
have been so ensembled by the 
spurious product that a _ buyer 
might readily be self-deceived as 
to what he was getting. In either 
case the judicial courts are effi- 
cient, whether in putting an end 
to the direct fraud upon the buy- 
ing public, or to the double fraud 
upon buyer and genuine producer 
by means of the deccitful imitation. 
There are other cases that the 
long arm of the law can reach, 
but they are so various, and de- 
pend so much upon the particular 
facts and proofs of each example, 
as to be more suited to a legal 
treatise than a short article in a 
periodical not specially intended 
for lawyers. 

We come now to the moral 
remedies, in which the generality 


of readers of Printers’ INK will 
find themselves more at home. 

Whenever a manufacturer or 
jobber has been injured by an in- 
stance of unfair trading, it is his 
legal right to collect the facts of 
the transaction, and to publish 
them by advertisement or circu- 
lar, with his own sober comment 
and protest. He must be sure of 
his facts and equally sure of his 
proofs, but those are matters of 
detail that he can best leave to 
his lawyer. 

When a victim who means to 
strike back has his facts and 
proofs “nailed down,” he can 
strengthen his intended attack by 
giving the offender an opportunity 
to explain before publication; and 
as this is making the enemy con- 
tribute to his own deserved de- 
feat, it should rarely, if ever, be 
omitted. 

The reputable and injured pro- 
ducer or jobber who resorts to the 
remedy just explained is likely 
to get some highly desirable ad- 
vertising out of the publication 
of the wrong inflicted upon him, 
but he will come by it honestly, 
and it will be serviceable in re- 
paying, in whole or part, the 
trouble and expense to which he 
has been put. 

Feeble, indeed, are the utmost 
terrors of the law by comparison 
with this extra-judicial remedy, 
ready to one’s hand, if the hand 
be clean, and enviable will be the 
position of the first vindicator of 
this form of the square deal; a 
form of correction so potent that, 
if it should become common, un- 
fair competition would be driven 
far underground in nearly all but 
transient and relatively small 


affairs. 
—_+o+—__- —_ 

The Atlas Club, composed of Chicago 
newspaper and magazine advertising 
men, dined at the Hotel La Salle Sep- 
tember 80th, and attended the perfor- 
mance of “Jumping Jupiter” at the 
Court Theatre afterward. Three hun- 
dred seats and most of the lower floor 
boxes had been reserved. The club 
gives a minstrel show annually, and its 
choristers sat in the boxes and joined 
in Richard Carle’s refrains. 


Walla Walla, Wash., in the next three 
months plans to spend about $3,000 in 
publications in the middle West. Be- 
fore the campaign is over it is ex- 
pected that about forty magazines and 
newspapers will be used. 
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NEW IDEAS IN HANDLING 
DEALERS’ NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE. 





A PLAN OF CO-OPERATION ON A LO- 
CALIZED SERVICE WHICH BROUGHT 
RESULTS—FULL PAGES ADVOCATED 
—STANDARD MATTER, WITH SPE- 
CIAL ATTENTION TO DIFFERING 
SECTIONS. 

By C. M. Lemperly, 
Advertising Department, The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland. 

We learn constantly of the 
benefits of national advertise- 
ments in the leading magazines 
and periodicals of the country, 
and it would be folly for anyone 
to deny their merit, which has 
been so well proven by the test 
of time. Statistics show that the 
number of lines of such advertis- 
ing in the national magazines has 
not diminished to any appreciable 
degree, but on the contrary gives 
every evidence of a_ substantial 
increase. These national adver- 
tisements, written in the manufac- 
turer’s or the advertising agent’s 
copy department, are more expen- 
sive in the matter of space and 
more elaborate in the matter of 
make-up than the advertisements 
which are written by the dealer, 
who of necessity, is less able to 
put a great deal of time into the 
preparation of his copy and who 
is still less able to meet the de- 
mands of the cost for space in a 
large way. As a result, the dealer 
uses local newspapers 

‘lhe importance of having a 
special newspaper copy service at 
the disposal of these dealers can- 
not be brought home too forcibly. 
In the case in point, the manufac- 
turer with foresight conceived the 
idea that there would be a great 
deal of business to be had through- 
out the country if he could get 
his various dealers interested at 
the two most successful periods 
of the year for his goods—namely 
spring and fall. In order to 
bring about this long-desired con- 
dition, he organized a_ special 
copy department and worked out 
the following scheme which may 
be of interest to manufacturers 
who find themselves confronted 


with a similar problem of reach- 
ing consumers without a special 
newspaper appropriation. 

His first step was to appoint a 
man in charge of .his department 
who had had a grzat deal of ex- 
perience in writing newspaper ad- 
vertisements and in studying hu- 
man nature. This man was con- 
versant with any number of 
articles of merchandise and un- 
derstood the general talking and 
selling points ‘which characterized 
the output of such goods. This 
man realized that in order to 
make this special copy service a 
distinct success he would have to 
build up a system and plan, both 
of which must be followed to the 
letter if the scheme were to work 
out successfully. 

We will say, for the sake of 
clearness, that the line in ques- 
tion was paint and the manufac- 
turer’s name was Smith. Smith 
put in charge of his special copy 
service a man named Jones. 
Smith’s paint had already been 
advertised to his dealers’ in 
a successful house organ for a 
number of years, and Jones con- 
ceived the idea of gaining the 
dealer’s interest in newspaper ad- 
vertising by talking full pages to 
them. He was then confronted 
with the problem of how he 
should present the matter best 
to these dealers. Jones had made 
up electrotypes for full pages in 
newspapers of all sizes, and all 
that remained to be done was to 
get a distribution of these elec- 
tros and to get them in use in 
the largest number of papers pos- 
sible. 

He accordingly took the 7-col- 
umn width full page electrotype 
which displayed prominently the 
name of Smith’s paints at the top 
and had some _ 15,000 sheets 
printed. up on newspaper stock, 
showing a sample ad he had pre- 
pared with copy and cuts in- 
cluded. The main design of the 
electro advertised Smith’s paints 
very prominently, but in the body 
of the sample ad Jones aroused 
the dealer’s interest and got his 
co-operation by showing copy on 
general merchandise, hardware, 
drugs, etc. He inserted these 
sheets in the house organ and ac- 
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companied their enclosure with a 
strong article in the house organ 
as to the value of using full page 
space. In addition to the news- 
paper sheet an order blank for 
the electro was enclosed with 
each house organ. 

Jones soon felt the need for a 
satisfactory system of handling 
these order blanks, which came 
in to the number of 125 
the first time the idea was 
tried. Naturally Jones and Smith 
both were quite elated over their 
success, as they realized for every 
electro which they sent out, at a 
cost to them of $3.50, they were 
getting many times that value in 
good publicity through the 
medium of some local newspaper. 
But Jones found that the time 
allowed his copy service for get- 
ting these electros shipped and 
the copy written was very short. 

He, therefore, found it advis- 
able to work up a system whereby 
he standardized his copy on 
Smith’s paints, varnishes, stains, 
etc, as the talking points on 
these goods were naturally the 
same the country over, but the 
problem was to write up special- 
ties and other lines which the 
dealers handled, to their satisfac- 
tion. Jones got busy with his as- 
sistant, and prepared a number of 
pertinent paragraphs advertising 
lines which a hardware dealer, 
druggist and general merchant 
would generally hand'e. In these 
lines were included such items as 
the following: Hardware, drugs, 
builders’ supplies, tools, cutlery, 
stationery, agricultural imple- 
ments, cream separators, stoves, 
ranges, washing machines and a 
host of other: articles. Jones 
clipped ads from newspapers and 
magazines that would help him 
in the preparation of. this copy, 
and was successful in having a 
system worked up whereby he 
kept the original and his stenog- 
rapher kept the duplicate, there- 
by saving a great deal of time in 
sending out requested copy. All 
the paragraphs were numbered. 

Jones was shrewd enough to 
foresee, however, that the man in 
F'orida could not be told that 
the winter months would soon 
keep him indoors, hecause Jones 
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Cuicaco, Oct. 7, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of October 6th, Mr. 
Barstow asks “Does it pay. to repeat 
the same copy in all of one month’s 
magazines?” and refers to the custom 
of large advertisers using the same 
copy in all the publications on their 
list. For Mr. Barstow’s information 
and for the edification of others who 
have been puzzled at this apparent 
“repetition,” I wish to direct attention 
to the unlikelihood of a/i the magazines 
containing the ad being received by 
but a small proportion of magazine 
readers. A_ specially written ad par- 
ticularly addressed to the class of 
people to whom the magazine eo 
would be likely to do more good, un- 
doubtedly, than the same ad in all the 
magazines of a given month; I would 
not advocate the same copy for the 
Red Book, for instance, as I would for 
the Century, but there would be no 
objection to doing so on the score of 
repetition, per se. 

Mr. Barstow writes good ads. How 
would he like to write forty-seven 
magazine ads each month, each worded 
so as to “land” on a majority of the 
readers of the publication in which it 








appeared? JosepH SAMUELSON. 
WANT an_ opportunity to demon- 
I strate my ability as advertising man 


with a live manufacturer or an 


agency. 


Do You Want Me? 


Eight years’ experience in newspaper 
and advertising work quality me for a 
good position. Reportorial and edi- 
torial work on leading Southern daily 
gave me a good “style” in copy writing. 
Careful study of and practical work in 
advertising made me assistant advertis- 
ing manager of same paper, which posi- 
tion I now hold. I have written a 
lot of copy which has been called good. 
Advertising campaigns conducted by me 
have been successful. I had a goad 
business training. The advertising 
manager of one of the biggest concerns 
in the country says of me to YOU: 
“If you have a place for him, you 
will make no mistake in takin 
him on. He is thoroughly reli- 
able; comes of a fine Southern 
family; is well educated, energetic 
and faithful. I am confident he 
would ‘make good’ wherever you 
might put him. I have seen some 
of his work as copy-writer—in fact, 
he submitted some copy to my com- 
pany and we used it. He has an 
attractive ‘style,’ having worked 
for some time as a reporter, and, 
if I remember rightly, he did some 
editorial work for his paper.” 
I am —— a good living now, but 
the field is limited and there is little 
chance to grow. I am married and 
under 28—old enough to handle your 
business, re young enough to grow 
with it. comfortable living for two 
is all the salary I ask to start. 
EDW. B,. HOUSEAL, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
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THE 
SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISER 


does not wait for the 
other fellow to test the 
value of a new idea. 
Getting there first,— 
winnirg the stamp of 
originality has been his 
formula for success. 


@ Did you ever stop 
to consider the tre- 
mendous field open to 
you in 


MOVING 
PICTURES 


Advertising 
Medium? 


@ Drop us a line to- 
day and let us show 
you how this newest, 
most virile method of 
advertising can be 
effectively applied to 
the requirements of 
your own business. 


@ We are specialists. 


The American 
Film Mfg. Co. 


Bank Floor, Ashland Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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knew that there were very few 
days in the South which forced 
folks to confine themselves to 
their homes. He also realized 
that it would be folly to tell the 
people of the Northern Canadian 
woods to buy a hammock for 
their porches in January. He 
therefore used his personal judg- 
ment in sizing up the parts of the 
country from which these order 
blanks came, and was therefore 
successful in sending out copy 
that was appropriate and season- 
able and that would not call for 
ridicule from the dealers who re- 
ceived it. 

Jones’ success was only that 
which can be had by any manu- 
facturer whose product and or- 
ganization coincide to a certain 
degree with Smith’s paint. Every 
manufacturer must realize the ad- 
vantages of getting dealers to co- 
operate in the advertising of his 
product and I have referred to 
the case of Jones because it seems 
to me to be a distinct success, 
and was the working out of an 
actual campaign which meant the 
putting of thousands of dollars 
into local newspaper advertising 
by the dealers, with an offsetting 
expense of but a few hundred 
dollars on the part of the manu- 
facturer. Any advertiser will 
agree that such advertising is not 
only a good investment from a 
financial standpoint, but that it is 
a most vital factor in spreading 
the name of his product into the 
remote sections where his na- 
tional campaign might not be 
effective. 

Someone may say that this idea 
can only be worked out in the 
case of large corporations, but it 
seems to me that a special copy 
service can be instituted in most 
any advertising department, and 
if there is no house organ pub- 
lished to urge the use upon deal- 
ers of their electrotypes, this 
same service can be exploited 
through the mails along the same 
lines as Jones’ campaign was 
worked, 

In order to be successful in 
such a campaign, however, the 
manufacturer must have a stock 
of seasonable and up-to-date elec- 
trotypes of all shapes and sizes. 
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He must impress upon the dealer 
the fact that backing his cam- 
paign in his local paper is a great 
national campaign carried on 
through the magazines of the 
country, billboards, and field 
signs, thousands of booklets, etc. 
If the manufacturer’s national 
campaign does not extend further 
than the magazines, let him play 
up hard on those ads and send 
proofs in advance along with his 
letter to the dealers. 


THE LOS ANGELES “TIMES” 
CATASTROPHE. 





The Los Angeles Times suffered 
what is reported to be a loss of $500,- 
000 by a fire following an explosion on 
the morning of October ist. Over 
twenty-one men lost their lives in the 
ruins of the burning building. 

The paper is owned b Se. Harri- 
son Gray Otis, who is also the editor. 

Dispatches assert that it is the opin- 
ion of the management that the re- 
sponsibility for the explosion lies with 
the labor unions with which the paper 
has been at war for a long time. 

The Times did not lose an issue, as 
the plant of the Los Angeles Herald 
was placed at its disposal. It also had 
ready for operation an auxiliary plant 
ready for instant operation, and sai 
to have been established for just such 


‘am emergency as actually arose. An 


infernal machine was found by the 
police near this auxiliary plant. 

The outrage aroused the city of Los 
Angeles to decisive action. The city 
council appropriated $10,000 for the 
hunting down of those who were guilty 
of the dynamiting and the other papers 
of the city have supplemented this with 
$1,000. Altogether about $100,000 is 
at the disposal of those who would 
find out the guilty parties, the labor 
unions appropriating $7,500. 

Two hours after the explosion As- 
sistant General Manager Chandler was 
telegraphing to New York for a new 
equipment. Other Los Angeles papers 
exhibited a very brotherly spirit, and 
are raising a fund for the families of 
the dead and injured. 


eS Ss 
NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


The Dunlap Ward Advertising Com- 
pany has just been organized in Chi- 
cago to conduct a general advertising 
agency. 

James M. Dunlap and James H. 
Ward, are at the head of the agency. 


a 


Beginning with the October number, 
Human Life will offer its readers an 
editorial department, to be written by 
Thomas Dreier, formerly managing edi- 
tor of the Business Philosopher. 

The department will deal with little 
stories about men who have achieved 
success in business, giving in detail the 
underlying principles upon which such 
successes were built. 








Judging 
Character 
@The character of 


Collier’s readers may be 
as accurately judged by 
the advertisements in 
the Weekly as by the 
tone of the editorial 
columns. 


@The goods advertised 
appeal not solely to the 
wealthy nor solely to the 
In Collier’s ad- 


vertising columns you 


poor. 


will find announcements 
of almost every kind of 
article that appeals to 
the great middle class of 
comfortable, wide-awake 
Americans. 


GA perusal of Collier’s 
advertising columns will 
be an index to the sort 
of goods bought by our 
readers. 


Ww Gaiinwenn:. 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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Country Life 


: Twice a Month 
in America 


EGINNING in No- 
vember, Country Life 


while the mid-month issue 
will be intensive, a manual 


in America will be covering some vital subject 


issued twice 
a month. 
This change 
to a semi- 
monthly 
comes as a 
definite re- 
sult of the 
great growth 
of country 
living. With 
two issues a 
month we 
hope to meet 
every need 
of every one 
who feels the call of the 
country—-meet it in a help- 
ful, practical way, while 
maintaining the beauty of 
the magazine. The first-of- 
the-month issue will be ex- 
pansive, covering in its 
articles and departments all 
sides of country interest, 


PRICE 20 CENTS 





fid-month [ssue 
ife 





a ae JOMEA 


of country 
living ina 
thorough-go- 
ing way. Con- 
sulting edi- 
tors of the 
highest 
standing in 
their fields 
will give to 
these mid- 
month spe- 
cial numbers 
the stamp of 
unquestioned 
authority — 
and the 24 numbers will 
go to the subscriber at the 
same price, $4.00 a year, 
hitherto charged for 12 
numbers. May we _ send 
you, with our compliments, 
a sample copy of Country 
Life in America and a 
full outline of our new plan? 
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LOUIS C0. TIFFANY JOHN BURROUGHS 
of Inside the House Number of Winter Joys Number 


Famous Consulting Editors of 
the Mid-Month Numbers 


HE mid-month numbers, devoted chiefly to one_sub- 

ject, will cover all phases of it and be a long-lived, 

frequently consulted, sumptuously-illustrated hand 

book. Each mid-month number is prepared under 
the editorship of the greatest authority on the subject—some 
of their portraits grace this page. 

The first mid-month number will appear about November 
12th and will be devoted to interior decoration and fur- 
nishing. It will be called “Inside the House’ Number. 
Louis C. Tiffany is consulting editor. 

It will be in the nature of a manual of housefurnishing, 
and it has been planned as a whole to cover the entire sub- 
ject ip a practical, concise manner. 

We have read a good many books on this general subject, 
and there is no book published for a dollar or more that 
will present this subject in so helpful and comprehensive 
a way as this single illustrated 20 cent magazine. 

Some of the features: 


What is an Oriental Rug? How to Buy Furniture, By 
By George Leland Hunter. Francis A. Collins. 

Veranda Furnishings. By Stenciled Work. By Har- 
Dorothy Tuke Priestman. riet Joor. 

The Best Wall ‘Treat- Some Unique Carved Fur- 
e be 3 niture. By Dalton Wylie. 
ponte. By Mira Burr gome Tasteful Bathrooms. 
~dson. (A Series of  Photo- 

Window Curtains and- graphs). 

Draperies. By Dorothy The Possibilities of the 
Tuke Priestman. Cellar. By Phil M. Riley. 


Do you see the advertising value of all this — 
1lst—Great directness of appeal. 


2nd—Reaching the buyer twice as often with a season- 
able proposition. 

8rd—Increasing the value of Country Life in America 
to the reader—consequently, to the advertiser, 


4th—Increased circulation (24 numbers for $4.00 instead of 
12; 20 cents on the newsstands instead of .35). 


Every advertising man knows that the public is particu- 
larly interested in a new publication—this is your oppor- 
tunity, the first mid-month “Inside the House Number’ 
closes October 29th. To secure positions, however, immedi- 
ate action is necessary, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City, N. Y. and New York 


Western Office: People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago. New England 
Office: Tremont Bldg., Boston. 








CHARLES J. GLIDDEN 
of Motor Number 





JOHN M. CARRERE 
Of Little House Number 





PROF. LIBERTY H. BAILEY 
of Back to the Land Number 





R, HARVEY W. WILEY 
of Good Health Number 





CLIFFORD B HARMON 
of the Fiying Number 
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HOW TWENTY MEN’S WEAR 
MAKERS ARE CO-OPER- 
ATING. 





UNITED EFFORT TO REACH DEALERS 
OFF BEATEN TRACK—HANDSOME 
PORTFOLIO ISSUED—COUPON AND 
POST-CARD ATTACHMENTS— 
SCHEME TO BE DUPLICATED FOR 
WOMEN’S WEAR. 





Time and. again the wasteful 
duplication of sales-efforts in the 
wearing apparel field have been 
the subject of remarks and theo- 
retical schemes of co-operation. 
Why should twenty salesmen call 
upon the same dealer for non- 
competitive lines when one might 
do it better? And how could the 
limited staffs of each individual 
concern reach the markets out of 
the beaten track? 

Ten men’s wear advertisers 
have now combined to outwit co- 
operatively this latter condition. 
Their number will shortly be in- 
creased to twenty, which is set as 
the limit in a co-operative plan to 
campaign and sell to the small 
dealers throughout the country 
who are not reached by the sales- 
men of these firms on their regu- 
lar rounds. 

The manufacturers already co- 
“nerating on this plan are num- 
bered among the best in their re- 
spective lines. The list already 
includes the following: James R. 
Keiser, Inc. (Keiser cravats) ; 
Gotham Manufacturing Co. (men’s 
summer underwear, shirts and pa- 
jamas); Cohen, Goldman & Co. 
(pants, raincoats and overcoats) ; 
Frank Schoble & Co. (Schoble 
hats); Blum & Koch (B. & K. 
straw hats); Michaels, Stern & 
Co. (Michaels-Stern clothes) ; 
Henry Schiff & Co. (Esco ho- 
siery); S. Rauh & Co. (Rauh- 
made belts), and Ostheimer Bro- 
thers (The O. B. French sus- 
penders). 

A selected list of some ten thou- 
sand such retailers as have been 
mentioned above has been care- 
fully prepared by these manufac- 
turers, and to them has been sent 
a handsome portfolio, entitled The 
Merchandiser of Men’s Apparel. 

The guiding hand behind the 
latter is the H. Sumner-Stern- 


berg Agency, New York. The 
portfolio will be issued four times 
a year. It is of the nature of a 
co-operative house-organ and yet 
it is by no means of the type of 
the accepted house-organ. 

The portfolio explains the fun- 
damental idea behind this selling 
plan in an introduction by the 
editor, who is left unnamed. This 
introduction reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Perhaps the greatest secret in 
retailing is the ability to restrict 
the amount of unsalable goods— 
to effect a maximum of sales on a 
minimum of stock. Many success- 
ful merchants have solved the 
prob'em to their own satisfaction 
by a system of confining pur- 
chases to a few geod houses, and 
buying as often as needed.” 





THE CO-OPERATIVE BOOKLET. 


Not the least interesting detail 
about this selling plan is the man- 
ner in which the co-operative 
spirit is carried out in detail. 
Each individual manufacturer is 
provided with blanks upon which 
to forward to headquarters, at the 
end of each week, a list of the 
names and addresses of those who 
have made inquiry regarding his 
own goods. These separate lists 
are combined and are sent out to 
each of the group of manufactur- 
ers, who, in turn, act upon them 
by sending out follow-up letters. 
The latter suggest to the retailers 
that if they are interested in one 
of the lines, they may very profit- 
ably be interested in others, if not 
all. Every possible means of get- 
ting these isolated dealers in line 
is adopted, some of the manufac- 
turers going so far as to pay the 
traveling expenses of such deal- 
ers who are especially inaccessible 
to such a point as the salesmen 
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may be ab'e to reach without a | 
disproportionate waste of time. 

Particular pains are gone to to 
see that the portfolios arrive in 
the dealers’ hands as they should. 
They are not sent by mail, but | 
rather by express, prepaid, thus | 
insuring their perfect condition 
upon arrival. 


a en 
WINTER COURSE OF ADVERTIS- 
ING LECTURES. 


The advisory committee on advertis- 
ing of the Detroit Technical Institute 
has now completed arrangements for 
the course of lectures on advertising, 
which will be given in the Y. M. 

A. this winter. 
will consist of 24 lectures on, and les- 
sons in advertising. The committee is 
made up of men actively engaged in the 
advertising profession. It consists of 
Henry T. Ewald, advertising manager 
of the E-M-F Automobile Co.; ; James 
W. T. Knox, advertising manager of 
Frederick Stearns & Co.; Harry Ford, 
advertising manager of the halmers 
Motor Co.; Warren O. Seely, advertis- 
ing manager of Morgan Wright & Co.; 
Frank J. Campbeh, of the Campbell 





Advertising service. 

class will be under ag direct supervi- 

sion of Mr. Campbell. 
—eCeeoe— 


PLANS OF DENVER AD CLUB. 


The Ad Script Club of Denver has 
begun’ a campaign of education among 





Denver advertisers that is expected to | 


result in great benefit to business men 
It is the intention of the 
Ad Script Club to have some of the 
notable advertising men of the United 
States come to Denver at intervals and 
deliver an address on interesting phases 
of advertising, which will be of in- 
terest to business men generally. 

The first of the list of speakers to 
be booked for a lecture in Denver was 
Julius Schneider, advertising manager 
for the Fair, one of Chicago’s great 
stores, on October 8. His subject was 
“The Responsive Chord in Advertising.” 

_———~oor 

The city of Arkansas is plannin 
vigorous advertising campaign. Fit. 
teen thousand lines of odvertaing have 
been contracted for by Cross, 
secretary of Png nue Land Exposi- 
tion, and a ge E. Ratterree, secre- 
tary of t cee Land Congress. 
This sum has been raised by contribu- 
tions. 


The Advertisin 





Club of Scranton 
will be addressed shortly by Hugh 
O’Donnell, business reg of the 
Philadelphia Press, on the su apt **Ad- 
vertising and Salesmanship.” Many 
other prominent advertisers are sched- 
uled to address the club during the 
winter. 


The Holyoke “(Mass.) ce gg pas 
employed Carroll J. Swan, 24 
street, Boston, as special Teleubtee 
for New England. 


Magazine 


THE 


American 


en 


This is the magazine 


which an authority said 


The work as laid out | 


“has more sincere friends 
among people of intelfi- 
gence than any other 


_national publication” -— 


"an opinion that is being 
The work of the | 


confirmed by the leading 


‘national advertisers of: 





| 
| 


the country in results. 


If you advertise at 
all, use THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE 
—it is the best buy in 
the entire field of adver- 
tising. . 


Contracts for space 
may be made now for 
not more than one year 


at the present rate— 


$312.00 per page. 


THE PHILLIPS PUBLISHING CO. 


| 31 East 17th Street - New York City 


150 Michigan Boulevard - Chicago, Ill, 
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More than Half the Paple 


Patronize the! O 
Do they Buy Your Goods ? 









Perhaps the country stores don't 
carry your goods—and they never 
will unless you create a demand for 
them among their customers by ad- 
vertising to the farmers. 


If the average country trader lacks 
capital or enterprise to carry a line 
of your goods in stock, then all the 
greater necessity for you to advertise 
direct to the farmers and their fam- 
ilies. 

Remember that the ready-money 
farmers, their wives, sons and daugh- 
ters also visit the city stores for the 
very purpose of buying goods differ- 
ent and superior to those found in 
the country stores, — 


And they Buy Heavily of 
COMFORT’S Host of 
Mail-Order Advertisers 


The Cotes Bu 
Six Million Readers B 
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Pe : le in the United States 
he ountry Stores 
| | : Do they Know Your Goods? 





Not through the daily papers 
which few of them take; nor through 
the magazines which are not de- 
signed for them, while COMFORT 
is. 

COMFORT is the farmer's review 
of reviews,’ his wife’s household 
authority, his daughter's fashion ga- 
zette, his all-round family story 
paper, and its ads are searched 
from month-end to month-end for 
goods which the country stores don’t 
carry. 


COMFORT is the medium for 
store-sales and mail-order advertising 
— it has the largest rural circulation. 


Forms close 15th of month before date of issue. 





W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
Augusta, Maine 


Wew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 









of ComFor’s 
at the Country Stores 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


fhan three-fourths of the 
ears in the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE i 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOW FATE MADE CORKING 
COPY FOR AN ADVER- 
TISER. 





SINGER BUILDING BLAZE FURNISHES 
MATERIAL THAT TEMPTS DAHL- 
STROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 
TO ADVERTISE — ADVERTISING 
AGENTS QUICK WORK — THIS 
COMPANY'S’ VIEW OF ADVERTIS- 
ING AS AN INVESTMENT. 





“Strike while the iron is hot,” 
is the frayed axiom handed to us 
over and over again. In many 
kinds of advertising it becomes a 
very real and profitable proverb 
to follow, however. 

When a portion of Alwyn 
Court, in New York City, was 
burned several months ago and 
the local newspapers devoted 
large space to it, several adver- 
tisers found it good business to 
tell at that time in paid space the 
way their various appliances had 
resisted the fire. 

Doubtless no more interesting 
situation of the kind could be 
found, however, than in the case 
of the fire in the world-famous 
Singer Building two weeks back. 

The Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Company, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
was the concern to which Fate 
was kind in this Singer Build- 
ing fire. In fact, Fate did a deal 
more than might have been ex- 
pected even under the circum- 
stances, for she gave to the con- 
cern the chance of introducing 
itself as a national advertiser in 
a way that meant thousands of 
dollars of advertising value to it. 

The way things stood when 
this opportunity arose was this: 
The Dahlstrom Company had de- 
cided some months previously to 
enter the national advertising 
field. It had selected the Frank 
Presbrey Company as its agent, 
and copy and a follow-up book- 
let had been prepared. The first 
instalment of this copy had been 
placed in the October magazines 
and was just under process of 
digestion when Fate took its hand. 

The Singer Building fire hap- 
pened at 6:30 o’clock on the 
morning of September oth. 
About five hours later an even- 


ing newspaper containing a first 
page spread story of it fell into 
the hands of Guy W. Eskridge, 
of the Presbrey agency. He had 
previously aided in getting up the 
copy which told of the nullifying 
of the fire hazard in the Singer 
Building because of its- equip- 
ment with Dahlstrom products, 
and saw the chance then pre- 
sented at once. It was felt that 
time would not permit any con- 
sultation with the Dahlstrom 
Company—that copy must be pre- 
pared and inserted in every even- 
ing paper in town immediately. 
So without any authorization of 
any kind other than imperative 





SteelReduced theFire Hazard 
in the Singer Building 
This Morning 

“FIRE ON TWENTY-SIXTH STORY 
OF SH SINGER BUILDING” 
Spans magannes: Ley Boyd o ‘aoe at yehonnen 


y L asamaae, 
sualiation of Dahistror Metallic Doors and Trim. 
For the architect, tive builder, ye ae 
FT _ oe by results attained in modern st 

best practice of fi |, sanitary. ‘ott pra 

m censtractn” we have propered 

\ “BUILDINGS AS THEY SHOULD BE” 
3 ok taring te eau nd ers few of the 
world’s most prominent office buildings. 
won hat are equipped with Dahistrom Metalic Doors. Partitions, 
a Buildings AS Should Be ts mow on the press. To the in- 
terested 2 copy of this book is free for 6. postage. 











AD SET UP WHILE FIRE WAS STILL HOT. 


thought of conserving a client’s 
interests, copy was _ rushed 
through at a speed which de- 
manded its writing and prepara- 
tion in the composing room of 
the Sun, Every paper in town 
was caught in time to have the ad 
appear in every edition after the 
first two, 

It was a case where an adver- 


tisement was news just as much 


as was the story appearing in the 
news columns. And, coming as 
it did, every Dahlstrom adver- 


tisement then in the magazines: 


had that great news value added 
to it. But to make it even more 
forceful, the first hurried copy 


was followed up by the insertion’ 


of half-pages in the Times, Sun 


and World, two days later. This, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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copy, by the way, was purposely 
withheld until Saturday, so that 
the lesson of the fire might then 
have had greater chance to sink 
into more minds. It was not until 
the day after the first advertising 
appeared, by the way, that the 






Where Fireproofing is 
Absolute 


“Buildings As They Should Be"— 
where the time honored wooden fire 


contain, 
‘cxsioso in conte to ctamge far pectagn Yeu fied Bes 
te you as it ie te the architect. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO., 20 Blackstone Ave. Jamestown, N. Y. 





CURRENT DAHLSTROM MAGAZINE COPY. 


Dahlstrom people learned of it. 
When they did, they were enthu- 
siastic over the prompt way in 
which the psychological moment 
had been grasped. 

In interesting connection with 
this handling of an urgent situa- 
tion is the assertion of the Dah!- 
strom Company that as far as 
present benefits go, the advertis- 
ing was in a sense unnecessary. 
That is, because there could be 
no opportunity of direct returns 
from the advertising, because its 
plant has now more work than 
it can attend to, and its full ca- 
pacity for a year is taxed by 
orders in hand, 

“We weren’t looking for re- 
turns this year, or even next, 
perhaps,” said an officer of the 
company, “but we felt that if we 
drove home the story now, it 
would be worth dollars and cents 
to us for years to come. As a 
matter of fact, our whole adver- 
tising campaign is directed to 
_ this end—the building of a foun- 
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dation through advertising which 
will endure. Our copy is intended 
to be educational, and we look 
upon our advertising as one of 
the most profitable forms of. in- 
vestment to insure the continued 
success of Dahlstrom products.” 

Space is being used by the 
company this year in the follow- 
ing: Review of Reviews, Scrib- 
ners, Country Life in America, 
World’s Work, Everybody's, 
American, System, and Literary 
Digest. Large space is also taken 
in about thirty trade publications. 

The follow-up booklet is an ex- 
ceptionally fine example of rich 
treatment. It contains more than 
three score half tone reproduc- 
tions, and tells the story of the 
Dahistrom line briefly and force- 
fully. The cover of the booklet is 
shown here. The title, “Buildings 
As They Should Be,” is in gold; 
the rest of the decorative treat- 
ment is left to the simple wash- 
drawing and the cover stock. It ‘s 
the product of the agency which 
is handling the account. 


ae by agi) pe 















































THE BOOKLET COVER IS HIGHLY EMBOSSED. 


The Dahlstrom Company has 
been in business for about six 
years, and has practically no com- 
petition. Its statement that its 
advertising must be looked upon 
as an investment, therefore, takes 
on an added significance. 
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Let National Farm 
Advertising Help 
You with the Dealer 


Definite investigation has proved that from 50 
to 75 per cent of the average dealer’s business 
(outside of the few very big cities) comes from 
farm trade. 





Big department stores in the cities, as well as 
smaller merchants, are very keen after farm trade. 
Many send house organs and catalogues to a large 
farm list, or travel special salesmen to bring in 
that trade. Automobiles and trolleys bring half 
the farm population (which ten years ago bought 
only at small general stores) to the towns and 
cities at least once a week to shop. 


When you can say to dealers that you’re ad- 
vertising for their benefit not only in the general 
magazines to city folks, but also in the national 
farm medium—Farm and Fireside—to his farm 
trade, you will have 100% of his interest and co- 
operation and orders. 


We know because we personally asked dealers 
in four representative states how they feel 
about it. 


FARM“ FFIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
Springfield, Ohio 


Il East 24th Street Advertising Department Offices 


NEW YORK 


Tribune Building 
CHICAGO 
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MA Perfect 
“Psychological Moment”’ 


Mr. Publisher: 
We agree with you absolutely. 
You should be carrying more advertising. 


There is no reason under the sun why cer- 
tain advertisers are not using your space. 

Except— 

They don’t know why they need to. 

Your solicitors do all that men can do—but they 
can’t be in more than one place at one time. 

Your own direct mail solicitation is bully—but 
an advertiser gets tons of that kind of matter. And 
it’s in such form it can’t be easily classified and filed 
for reference. 

At least advertisers don’t do it. 

Suppose you could get just ‘one, definite, clean- 


cut fact about your publication into the mind of 


every live general advertiser once each week right 
when he is looking for information that will make 
his advertising most profitable. 

Wouldn’t you call that “a psychological moment” 
if there ever was one? 

Every live general advertiser—and his agent— 
looks each week for that kind of information in 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO MONTREAL 
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A $900,000,000 MARKET OPEN 
TO AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURERS. 





FACTS ABOUT FOUR COUNTRIES 
WHOSE YEARLY IMPORTS TOTAL 
THIS SUM-—THEIR POPULATION 
PROSPEROUS AND EASILY REACHED 
—WHAT THEY BUY. 





By William Hopkinson. 
New York Resident Manager of T. B. 

Browne, Ltd., Foreign Advertising 

” Agents. 

Awaiting the impetus that shall 
compel the attention of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer, four great and 
growing world markets that im- 
port annually nearly $900,000,000 
worth of goods are to-day giving 
America as its share of this busi- 
ness an average of less than five 
per cent. Thus far, very few 
American concerns have adver- 
tised their products in any of 
these markets—Australia, British 
South Africa, New Zealand, and 
British India, which includes Cey- 
lon and Burmah. 

Every one of the countries 
named is a steadily growing im- 
porter of practically all lines of 
goods. The principal ones, how- 


‘ ever, are those in which the 


American manufacturer is espe- 
cially interested, and in the mak- 
ing of which many Americans 
think they excel. They include 
the following: Boots and Shoes, 
Arms and Ammunition, Books, 
Carts and Carriages, Clocks and 
Watches, Hardware and Cutlery, 
Soap, Jewelry, Ale and Beer, 
Spirits , Machinery, Paints and 
Colors, Furniture, Motor Cars, 
Typewriters, Drugs and Chemi- 
cals, Bacon and Ham, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Biscuits, and 
Sewing Machines. 

According to the latest official 
returns, Australia imports goods 
to the value of $253,000,000 per 
annum, which means that every 
Australian man, woman and child 
buys in one year about $58 worth. 
The purchasing power of the peo- 
ple of this great country is enor- 
mous. They have bank deposits 
of $560,000,000, and savings bank 
deposits of $230000,000, one per- 
son in every three of the en- 


‘ New South Wales, 


tire population being a depositor. 

The development of Australia 
since the formation of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth in January, 
1901, has been really astounding. 
The colonies composing it are: 
Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, 
West Australia and Tasmania. 
The census recently taken shows 


‘ that the total population is now 


about 4,500,000, 96 per cent of the 
inhabitants being English. 

In considering how to work ef- 
fectually the Australian market, 
the concentration of the population 
is an important factor. The peo- 
ple are congested in towns. Mel- 
bourne has 530,000 inhabitants, 
Sydney 550,000, Adelaide 176,000, 
Brisbane 132,500; over 35 per cent 
of the population is congregated 
in six cities. The bulk of the pop- 
ulation is to be found in New 
South Wales, 1,600,000, and in 


’ Victoria, 1,300,000. 


Having so much of the popula- 
tion concentrated in the large 
cities simplifies the advertising 
proposition; very fair representa- 
tion can be obtained in this direc- 
tion for from $2,500 to $5,000, 

Trade of the United States with 
British South Africa during the 
last twelve months has been more 
than ordinarily brisk, manufactur- 
ers of nearly all classes of goods 
having experienced a bigger de- 
mand than for some time past. 
For instance, the total exports 
from this country to South Africa 
for the month of February, 1910, 
amounted ‘ to $1,395,000, against 
$620,000 for February, 1909, an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent. 

The country is developing in all 
directions, and a wave of unprece- 
dented prosperity has commenced. 
The total imports of South Africa 
for the year 1909 amounted to 
$132,519,000, the United States’ 
share being $10,662,000. 

The 8,000,000 people who in- 
habit the principal colonies, viz., 
Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal, 
Orange River Colony, Rhodesia, 
etc., can be easily reached through 
the medium of the daily and 
weekly newspapers and at very 
moderate cost. 

The conditions which exist in 
New Zealand are such as to make 
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To Publishers! 


Could You Use the Services 
of a Live Wire ? 


[ would like to represent a 
live class, trade or technical 
publication in Chicago and 
vicinity. Am 26 years old, 
and have spent several years 
in this branch of the publish- 
ing business: first in editorial 
work and more recently as 
advertising man. At present 
am Western manager for a 
prominent New York pub- 
lishing house, with office 
in Chicago. Will gladly 
give particulars. Address 


“J.C. V.,” care Printers’ Ink 
1502 Tribune Building, Chicago 





PAPER CLIPS 


ARE ENDORSED BY GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS AT WASHINGTON 
AS THE BEST BECAUSE THEY ~ 
Are free from projecting points that injure the hands 
and papers. 
Will not pick up other papers on the desk or in the 
Can be used on the CORNER as well as on top of the sheet. 


Will hold securely 2 to 40 sheets. 
Cost no more than inferior clips. 


Are quickly applied or removed. 
Can be used over and over. 
Do not mutilate the paper. 
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it a profitable field for the Ameri- 
can manufacturer to exploit. New 
Zealand imports yearly over $8o,- 
000,000 forth of gonds, among 
which are $15,000,000 worth of 
drapery clothing and other soft 
goods; $14,000,000 worth of hard- 
ware and machinery; $3,750,000 
worth of groceries and canned 
goods; $1,500,000 worth of boots 
and shoes; $1,350,000 worth of au- 
tomobiles, bicycles, etc.; $250,000 
worth of cocoa and chocolate. 

The purchasing power of the 
New Zealander is probably un- 
equalled in any other country in 
the world. The average private 
wealth of the population is $1,469 
per head. 

Advertising in this country is 
inexpensive, and fair representa- 
tion can be obtained in the lead- 
ing daily and weekly publications 
issued from the leading cities. 

In British India, which includes 
Ceylon and Burmah, there is a 
growing demand for articles of 
American manufacture. The pop- 
ulation exceeds 300,000,000, of 
which the Hindus form nearly 
three-fourths, and the Mohamme- 


dans a little over one-fifth. The 
number of Christians is about 
3,000,000, and there are over 
9,000,000 Buddhists, who are 


chiefly found in Burmah. 

A large proportion of the popu- 
lation is to be found in the chief 
ports of entry, viz., Calcutta and 
Bombay, although an _ excellent 
railway system has made inland 
travel in this country as easy as 
in Europe, and has been instru- 
mental in opening up a number of 
new markets. 

The total value of merchandise 
imported during the year ending 
1908 exceeded $420,000,000, the 
United States’ share of this im- 
mense total being only 2.7 per 
cent against Great Britain and 
Germany’s percentages of 62.6 
and 4.1 respectively. 

The newspaper press, both Brit- 
ish and native, affords an admir- 
able channel for assisting selling 
efforts. The vernacular press is 
now strong throughout India, 
and includes some very influen- 
tial papers, printed in Hindu, 
Bengali, Gujrati and other na- 
tive languages. 
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LIFE’S Lite 


July, 1908— 42,000 Circulation. 


“ 


Oct., 1910—124,000 


Our biggest package 

Christmas LIFE December rst. 

I $0,000 circulation (Ruddy, warm and healthy.) 

110 pages (All star gifts. Cost no object.) 

25c. per copy. (You will be proud to see your copy in it.) 


Closes November 14th noon, (The early advertiser catches 
the position.) 


CAR COMING! CAR COMING! 
Gasoline’ Number January sth. 


150,000 circulation (Thermosyphon.) 
110 pages (A. L. A. M. rating.) 
25c. per Joy Ride. (Speed guaranteed.) 


Final entries December 19th noon. 


George B. Richardson, Racing Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, N. Y. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Scorer, Marquette Bldg., 1204, Ohicago 
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HE DIDN’T KNOW IT WAS 
LOADED. 





The Evening Times, of Washington, 

. C., is running a series of articles 
on its editorial page under the title of 
“The Business.-Doctor.” The articles 
are about advertising, accounts, store 
management, and are written in a style 
intended to sree! to the small busi- 
ness man rather than the big stores 
and factories. The bromidium that “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing” 
was demonstrated when a gentleman 
came to the office of the paper recently 
and inquired for the author. He is a 
local business man and a subscriber to 
Printers’ Inx, from which he culls 
most of his idéas. 

The stranger was directed to the 
author’s store, where he asked, “Have 
I the pleasure of addressing the author 
of the ‘Business Doctor’ series in the 
Times?” 

(Stage business of author swellin 
out his chest like a pouter pigeon 
“You have, sir.” 

“Well, by gosh! I want to tell you 
that we have ruined my once happy 
home!” 

(Stage business of deflation.) ‘I am 
sorry indeed, sir; tell me about it.” 

“Well, I’m a printer, working in the 
Government printing office, and two 
years ago I married the head milliner 
of a local department store and bought 
a ‘why pay rent’ out in the overskirts 
of town and my wife and I have been 
putting into practical operation some of 
the theories of economy and savings 
you preach in the Times. 

“She read one of your articles re- 
cently about the success of women in 
business and was fired with a desire to 
help me pay for the house and opened 
a millinery store in our parlor, but 
didn’t make much of a go of it for the 
first month. About this time I read 
one of your articles on advertising, tell- 
ing all about ‘reason why’ copy and 
such things, and I had a rush of 
brains to the head. I went to a friend 
of mine who runs a little job office 
and got permission to do some work 
there at night. I set up a circular tell- 
ing the public that as my wife had no 
rent to pay she could work cheaper 
than downtown milliners, that as she 
did all the work herself it would be 
better done than if it were done by 
inexperienced apprentice girls, that her 
long experience made her particularly 
competent and all that sort of ‘reason 
why stuff you have been writing about. 

“The next afternoon I hired a couple 
of boys and distributed the circulars 
within a radius of five blocks of the 
house and went to bed tired and happy. 
The next night when I came back from 
my work my home was a wreck from 
bargain hunters. The floors were 
muddy, my wife’s hair was half down, 
there was no dinner ready for me and 
the house was literally a wreck. The 
women had bit at those circulars like 
a frog at a bit of red flannel! Every 
hat in the house was sold, orders had 
been booked for dozens of others, I 
was hustled out dinnerless to hire two 
apprentices and have had no peace 
since. My once happy home is now a 


store. I live upstairs over a millinery 
shop! I never get my meals on time 
because I get them myself—my wife 
is too busy! The wages that once 
turned over so joyfully are now looked 


_on with scorn and I am told to hurry 


out in the kitchen and do the break- 
fast dishes! I was once proud over 
the fact that I was moving on with 
frugality to the point where I would 
have a home which I had paid for 
with the sweat of my brow, but now I 
see no future for me but to resign 
from the case and become a kitchen 
mechanic! I have ceased to be Mr. 
Simkins the printer and have become 
the husband of Mrs. Simkins the mii- 
liner, and all because you didn’t have 
sense enough to attend to your own 
business instead of bustin’ into print 
with your fool ideas!” 

(Stage business of walkin 
the door and leaving author 
under jaw hanging!) 


Sut of 
with 
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A SAN FRANCISCO PLAN OF 
PRICE MAINTENANCE. 


To show the effectiveness of the pro- 
tected price plan the Pacific Syndicate 
Company, a 5c. and 10c. store on Mar- 
ket street, opposite Powell, advertised 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes in their 
window at three packages for twenty- 
five cents. When one of our _ local 
members notified us we called the at- 
tention of Lang Stroh Company, the 
local agents for the Kellogg Company, 
and the following day we were pleased 
to observe the sign had been changed 
to ten cents straight and has remained 
so in the same window during the past 
two weeks, even though other well- 
known breakfast foods are advertised 
there at three for twenty-five cents and 
other cut prices with no effort on the 
art of the manufacturers to stop_ it. 
We also observe in the show window 
of this price-cutting concern that Ghir- 
ardelli’s Chocolates are sold at the pro- 
tected, price as well as Shredded Wheat 
and other well-known price protected 
goods.—The Retail Grocers’ Advocate. 
San Francisco. 
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TRUTHFULNESS IN CATALOGUES. 





The Grand Rapids Furniture Co. is 
conducting a department called “Indus- 
trial Advertising” in its house-organ, 
the Grand Rapids Furniture Record. 
This department is edited by 
Hendricks. 

In the current number, Mr. Hen- 
dricks takes up the necessity for truth- 
fulness in mail order advertising, and 
writes in part as follows: “If the so- 
called mail-order houses had not been 
very truthful about everything dis- 
played in their catalogues, if they had 
not given perfect descriptions of every- 
thing in their catalogues, they would 
have failed long ago. And if they had 
found any victims by defective, infer- 
ior, cheating goods, the Post Office De- 
artment would have put them out of 
usiness long ago. But instead of this, 
the most rigid investigations have failed 
to injure them from this source.” 
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MAIN OFFICE 
ST.LOUIS 





THE CHESMAN CREED 


We believe in the Magazines—molders and makers 
of Public Favor for any Article of Mentt. 


And in the Daily Newspapers—The Only Known 
Means of reaching and convincing ALL Ultimate 
Consumers. 


And in the Right Kind of Business Literature, which, 
with the Magazines and Newspapers together, con- 
stitutes a Potent Trinity of Publicity. 


And in Bill Boards, Street Car Cards and all other 
legitimate and Really Helpful Advertising Aids. 


We believe in SERVICE—and give our customers 
the BEST—in the Square Deal, the Fulfillment of 
Promises, the Maintenance of Rates and the Prompt 
Payment of Bills. 


NELSON CHESMAN & CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS ; CHICAGO CHATTANOOGA 


HERBERT DURAND, Manager 
New York Office: Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue 
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“More Trade’”’ 


| Mark 


WNW, 
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EBUCKEY | (MRS 








The right way to go after 
more trade is to learn the right 
use of the right advertising 
mediums. 


The cheapest and best course of 
direct advertising instruction we 
know is now in preparation by our 
advertising department. You can 
receive it free by simply writing us 
on your business letterhead. 


This “course” (consisting of 
monthly announcements mailed to 
your address) is teaching 12,000 
merchants, manufacturers and ad- 
vertising men that there are more 
ways to use cover paper — and 
more reasons for using Buckeye 
Cover—than were previously 
dreamt of in their philosophy. 


Have your printer submit Buckeye 
dummies for your next job. 


Sample sheets furnished by nearest 


jobber or sent direct from mill. 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


Buckeye Cover is carried by _repre- 
sentative jobbers in all principal cities. 





CLAIMS PATENT RIGHTS ON CAR 
CARD COUPON IDEA. 





FrepertcK R. CorNnwa tt, 
Attorney in Patent Causes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 8, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On page 52 of your number of 
Printers’ Ink for October 6, 1910, I 
note an article relating to the use of 
detachable post-cards on car-advertising 
cards by the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 

The reader is led to infer from this 
article that the idea is original with 
the publicity department of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company. Charles 
VanDyke Hill, of this city, my client, 
informs me that he prepared an article 
for your publication on the same idea 
some months ago, at the request of 
your St. Louis representative, but that 
you refused to publish the article on 
account of its length and because you 
thought that it was too much in the 
nature of an advertisement of Mr. 
Hill’s device which, if published, should 
be paid for. In any event, Mr. Hill 
has been using this same idea in the 
street cars of St. Louis for some time, 
and is entitled to recognition as the 
originator of the scheme. On account 
of your knowledge ef Mr. Hill’s article 
which you rejected, you should at least 
have mentioned the fact when referring 
to the use of these detachable post- 
cards by the Continental Company. 

This is to notify you that a patent 
on Mr. Hill’s idea of detachable cards 
has been allowed by the U. S. Patent 
Office, and I have notified the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company, of Chicago, 
that its use of such detachable cards is 
an infringement of Mr. Hill’s rights. 
As your article fails to credit originalit 
of this idea to Mr. Hill, notwithstand- 
ing your knowledge of his earlier 
article on the subject, and as the article 
specifies the use of this idea by the 

ontinental Casualty Company and im- 
lies* that it is free and open to use 
y the general public, I respectfully 
request that you either publish this let- 
ter or publish a statement of the true 
facts. The advertising public will un- 
doubtedly gather the impression from 
the article in question that the detach- 
able card scheme is public property 
and free to be used by any one. 

If your readers are induced to inno- 
cently infringe Mr. Hill’s rights, you, 
of course, understand that their feelings 
toward your publication will not be 
the most pleasant in the event that 
suit is brought against them for such 
infringement. Furthermore, if it can 
be shown that the article in question 
has induced the public to violate Mr. 
Hill’s rights, you might be held re- 
sponsible and possibly enjoined from 
the publication of such misleading 
articles, 

I, therefore, request that you publish 
a true statement of the facts. 

. R. Cornwatt. 
——_+o-——_—_—_—_ 

C. M. Palmer, the newspaper broker 

of New York, announces that the Star 


of Meridian, Miss., has been sold to 
R. R. Buvinger. 
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Vadverliser. 927 


Offers advertisers the largest quantity 
of high-class evening circu- 
lation in New York 


137,408 


Proved and guaranteed as the daily average for the 
five months ended Sept. 30, 1910 





In New York there are four evening newspapers of 
acknowledged high-quality circulation. 


During September, 1910, all four of these made gains 
in the volume of advertising carried compared 


with 1909 as follows: 


THE GLOBE gained 70,687 lines 
THE POST es 
THE MAIL * 28,499 * 
THE SUN ~~ _a 


NOTE--The Globe is the only New York evening 
newspaper that issues sworn monthly statements of circulation 
to advertisers and shows definite distribution. 
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ADDRESSING STORE SALES- 
PEOPLE IN CONSUMER 
ADS. 





BETTER SALES CO-OPERATION MIGHT 
RESULT FROM ENDEAVOR TO MAKE 
SALESPEOPLE COMPREHEND MAN- 
UFACTURERS’ STANDARDS — THE 
LINE OF ARGUMENT WHICH COULD 
BE MADE, 





By F. L. Britain. 

In a store in a small city in 
Southern Texas an advertising 
man went to assume the duties 
of advertising manager and as- 
sistant to the store’s owner. The 
store employed thirty people, re- 
tailing yearly $150,000. In three 
years the number employed rose 
to seventy and the sales were in- 
creased to over three hundred 
thousand dollars annually. 

That store co-operated with na- 
tional advertisers after going un- 
der the new management. The ad- 
vertising man wrote for cuts and 
booklets to every manufacturer 
supplying his store with merchan- 
dise. He featured in his own ad- 
vertising the lines of goods his 
store carried which were nation- 
ally advertised, and when he had 
booklets he used them to the best 
advantage. 

The sales force in this store be- 
came an educated one. The ad- 
vertising man met with them once 
or twice each week, posted -them 
on his plans and drilled them to 
talk advertised goods. Every day 
at closing time the next day’s ad- 
vertisement was placed in each 
salesperson’s hands and he knew 
what was to be featured. 

There are few stores so situated 
as to give such enthusiastic back- 
ing to the manufacturer as this 
one. The salespeople in most 
stores never get very near to the 
heart of the business. They look 
upon the store as a place to stay 
nine or ten hours for which they 
are to receive a few clothes and a 
little something to eat. They 
know the few lines they have to 
sell, and outside of their own they 
know nothing of other depart- 
ments in the store. 

Until national advertisers reach 
the men and women who sell their 


products they cannot hope to get 
all the benefits ‘from their adver- 
tising appropriations. How is this 
to be done? Such people have no 
publications especially appealing 
to them—there are no papers for 
clerks save the trade papers, and 
they only reach the buyers and de- 
partment managers. 

Let us take clothing for in- 
stance. The advertiser aims to 
get more people to wear his make 
of clothing. Of course, he expects 
to impress the dealer by the big 
spreads in the magazines, but he 
does not aim directly at him and 
the man behind the counter is not 
given a thought. But let’s supposc 
he heads that spread this way: 

‘he man behind the counter is 
the final fashion judge—he either 
puts on his customer the right suit 
or else the wrong one—this ad- 
vertisement will help him to please 
his customers.” Or let’s say the 
advertisement is headed this way: 
“To the young man behind the 
counter. Your success depends 
upon selling the men of your town 
clothing which will add to their 
comfort and pleasure. Let us tell 
you about that kind.” 

No doubt the headlines can be 
improved upon—these merely sug- 
gest. Such a head will surely ap- 
peal to every salesman and do you 
not think that men generally will 
be more impressed with a heading 
of that kind than many we see that 
talk squarely at them? In the 
advertisement that is to follow 
such a head, talk squarely at the 
salesman and rest assured it will 
make a bull’s eye with the buyer. 
Going on with the advertisement 
let us say, “The man behind the 
counter is the final judge, etc.” 

Let’s take the other sex as an 
example now. Suppose a manu- 
facturer is popularizing a line of 
petticoats—he can never get a 
saleswoman to talk the merits of 
his article to a shopper unless, she, 
the shopper, mentions them to the 
clerk. But is it not possible to 
get the woman behind the coun- 
ter, the store’s petticoat buyer, the 
store owner, and the petticoat 
wearer all interested through ad- 
dressing the salesgirl? I feel sure 
it could be done. 

By way of suggestion let us 
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head this ad: “Young lady, do you 
sell petticoats? Do you sell a 
petticoat that pleases every cus- 
tomer? Our petticoat will make 
you friends—let us tell you about 
them now! There is nothing 
one sees So little of but hears so 
much about as a petticoat. You 
cannot blame any woman for com- 
plaining to you about the last pet- 
ticoat you sold her if it is narrow 
or ill-fitting. The petticoats we 
make, your store should sell be- 
cause they have these special mer- 
its, etc. Some day you hope to 
become the buyer of your depart- 
ment and make a big success of it. 
Bear in mind a big success comes 
from general satisfaction. If our 
skirts are in your department 
learn their good points, talk them 
to your friends and win a greater 
personal following through skirt 
satisfaction.” 

As said before there are no class 
publications going to the men and 
women who labor behind the 
counters of our stores. But every 
woman reads a general medium, 
and so does every man. So far 
as the medium is concerned the 
ones now being used need not be 
changed—these were . mentioned 
because the writer believes them 
to be especially desirable in carry- 
ing out the proposition as applying 
to suits and petticoats. 

To be sure a steady diet of the 
same kind of advertising would 
not be wise. Certainly there is 
nothing better to be desired than 
the bringing together in a com- 
munity of interest the store own- 
er, the department buyer, the clerk 
and the shopper. , 


——<+o-—___—__ - 


Messrs. James and P. W. Chandler, 
formerly of the Chandler Agency, have 
closed out their business at 6 Beacon 
street, Boston, and have associated them- 
selves with the Tomer Agency, Inc., 
having offices in the Old South Building. 
This agency is working on several new 
accounts. 


John H. Tranter, the city editor of 
the Buffalo Evening Times, has been 
elected as Democratic candidate for 
member of the assembly from the 
eighth district. Charles B. Smith, editor 
of the Buffalo Courier, has been elected 
Democratic candidate for Congress in 
the thirtieth Congressional district. 
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On Monday, Oct. 3rd, 
the Week Day Issue of 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


Was reduced in price from 
Two Cents to 


ONE CENT 


The high standard of THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HER- 
ALD will be maintained, and 
it will continue to be the Best 
Family Newspaper of the 
Middle West. 


Gilcago Record-Heral 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 











Place Your 


Orders NOW 


for the 


1910 Census Maps, 
Atlases and 
Charts 


No enterprising publisher 
can afford to be without 
these latest, most effective 
circulation builders. Write 
today for special terms and 
samples to 


S. Blake‘Willsden 


Newspaper Premium Specialist 
151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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ADVENTURES WITH PRINT- 
ING AND PRINTERS. 


IMPORTANCE OF IMPRESSING THE RE- 
TAILER WITH THE VALUE OF CER- 
TAIN FORMS OF TYPOGRAPHY— 
PRINTING CONTRACTS NOT ALWAYS 
AWARDED TO LOW MAN—LETTING 
THE PRINTER KNOW YOUR RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 





By the Advertising Manager of a 
Famous Clothing House. 


II. 

The question of legibility in 
an advertisement is one that I 
have spent much time and more 
postage on in bringing strongly 
home to the retailers who act as 
agents for the product of my 
house. Each season we prepare 
a weekly advertising service that 
is mailed to each of the custem- 
ers on our books. The weekly 
series consists of copy for three 
or four advertisements carefully 
set up and proven, the proof 
sheets forming the copy. I have 
gone to great pains to have. only 
the best compositors handle the 
typography, and to impress this 
fact upon the retailer. Each 
agent is asked to send into the 
home office newspapers contain- 
ing the advertisements he may 
use so that we may become famil- 
iar with his methods and taste in 
advertising. The result of this 
little attempt at reform, if I may 
call it so, has been gratifying. 

One argument I have used is this: 
I tell the retailer that if he had a 
clerk who jumped up and dewn, 
and screamed into the customier’s 
ear as he shook his fist in the 
customer’s face, that clerk would 
speedily be retired. Why, then, 
the argument went on, should the 
retailer countenance advertise- 
ments that screamed and danced 
up and down and shook their fists 
in the reader’s eyes? The aver- 
age retail dealer is wiser than he 
is given credit for, and most of 
them were quick to see the force 
of this comparison. They also 
were shrewd enough to foresee 
that if their’ advertisements 
should suddenly appear in a legi- 
ble, well-leaded, amply-margined 
style, they would “stick out” with 
great’ emphasis from amorig the 


muddy mass of “displays” with 
which the rest of the paper would 
be filled. This is true not oniy in 
the case of many a _ country 
weekly, or small city four-page 
daily, but also in newspapers of 
the greatest city in America. 
Compare for your own satisfac- 
tion the beautiful page that Wana- 
maker prints in the New York 
Evening Post with almost any 
page contributed by the other 
New York department stores, 
and draw your own conclus:ons 
as to the value of legible typog- 
raphy. 

The daily work of the advertis- 
ing manager throws him in con- 
tact with curious manifestations 
of human nature, and some of the 
most interesting are those brought 
into his collection by the printers. 
Frankly, and with no intention of 
disrespect toward an ancient and 
honorable craft, I often find my- 
self wondering how some of the 
printing establishments pay - their 
rent. There are perhaps two 
other businesses with which the 
advertiser comes into close con- 
tact that handle estimates and 
figures with the abandon of the 
printers; they are the electro 
makers and the envelope manu- 
facturers. 

Here is a concrete example of 
what I mean. Three or four 
years,ago three printing compa- 
nies were bidding for a catalogue 
job. Each received exactly the 
same specifications. The bids 
came in. Two of the competitors 
were within $100 of each other; 
the third was $800 lower than the 
lower of the other two. I knew 
pretty accurately what the job 
ought to figure down to, and I 
wanted tn be fair. So I re- 
quested the lowest bidder, he of 
the $80 undertow  bid—to 
check back his estimate. It was 
returned confirmed. I gave the 
job to the firm that was $100 
lower than its nearest competitor. 
The representative of the firm 
that had bid $800 below every- 
body else catne in the next day 
and blithely asked that the job 
be handed over. I told him that 
it had been given out. He was 
stunned. 

“Were they low?” he whis- 
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pered in an agonized voice. 

“They were,” he was told. 

“But they were not so low as 
we were,” he asserted violently. 

He was advised that they were 
not. 

“We were low, and you gave 
the job to a higher bidder!” he 
almost shrieked. “What kind of 
business do you call that?” 

Then I told him my theory as 
to printers’ bids of the nature of 
his. You can’t buy printing as 
you do your lumber, and your 
coal and your raw material. Some 
printing is pretty raw, but the 
human element, the “art” ele- 
ment, to apply to it an over- 
worked substantive, raises _ it 
above the stick-and-stone class. 
There is a bed rock figure for 
every job that lays anv claim to 
decency in workmanship, and 
when a bid goes under that you, 
and not the printer, are taking the 
risk. He may be bidding low to 


get the work for a filler or to 
establish a foothold, but he should 
be frank and say so outright. 

Some of the most honorable and 
conscienticus men I have ever 
known have supplied me with the 
best printing that has fallen to my 
lot. Two come tc mind as I 
write. They take my specifica- 
tions, give me an “outside” esti- 
mate, and time and time again 
have billed the job at many a 
dollar less than their bid called 
for. They know our requirements 
and when a piece of printing is 
handed over to them, my mind is 
at rest about it, for I know that 
the quantitv will not have to be 
counted nor the weight of the 
stock taken nor the quality of the 
ink scrutinized. I have been 
asked frequently why we confine 
so much of our business to these 
two concerns. 

And to the inquirers I say: 
“Many call, but few are chosen.” 











E do not decry your skill 
But,— 


simply spectaltzation. 


THE SPECIALIST ALWAYS WINS 


You have other duties, other responsibilities that prevent you spe- 
cializing on the art of getting results by mail. 
Ovr writer-salesmen have one duty—one responsibility, and it is: to get 
better results tor our clients than our clients can get tor themselves. 
They excel as naturally as the professional excels over the novice—it's 


The Business Development Company of America 
“WRITERS OF COPY THAT SELLS” 
129 Nassau STREET 
Send tor “The Selling Force and The Selling Farce” 
(which shows why the great majority of selling plans do not pay.) 
Phone 5374 Cortland 


Raw Yoans Carty 
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MonTREAL, CANADA, 
Oct. 18, 1910. 


Mr. Agency Man, 
In the United States. 


Greetings :— 

For a Canadian magazine cam- 
paign the arrow points to THE 
CENTURY—head on. True, we 
haven’t 100,000 | circulation—yet. 
Neither has any other Canadian 
weekly. But we are going to have 
100,000. 

We don’t cover the nine prov- 
inces like the dew, for The Cen- 
tury is bright and cheerful—no 
wet blanket affair—but we have a 
host of readers in each one of 
the nine, and during this month, 
when the first copy in our own 
advertising campaign is appearing 
—5000 lines in the leading dailies 
and weeklies to be used during 
October—others are flocking to us 
in droves. 

Sincerely yours, 


Tue CANADIAN CENTURY. 
P. S—We are reserving back 


covers in two or three colors for 
1911 now—none left for 1910. 














DESIRE to secure the 

services of a young man 
with some training in ad- 
vertising work —college 
graduate or ex-college 
student preferred. Com- 
pensation is not large— 
but the opening is a good 
one and the experience to 
be gained ‘is excellent in 
every way. 
JOHN A. KINGMAN’: 


Advertising Manager 


The 
Locomobile Company of 
America 
BRIDGEPORT,’ =° CONN. 





AN’ EXAMPLE OF AN 
AGENCY CLASH ON 
RATES. 





LETTERS WHICH TELL THE STORY OF 
THE RATE MAKING METHOD OF 
COMPETITION FOR ACCOUNTS—THE 
BEWILDERED ADVERTISER. 





‘Conditions in the advertising 
field have been excoriated by ad- 
vertising agent after advertising 
agent in general terms in Print- 
ERS’ INK recently, in the effort to 
get started an agents’ organiza- 
tion. 

Here, however, is an interesting 
exhibit of letters which shows ex- 
actly how matters shape them- 
selves in a concrete case. Print- 
ERS’ INK has no desire to pass 
upon the individual merits of this 
case—it is useful as an example 
of the embroilments into which 
agents are constantly getting on 
this matter of rates. It has come 
to be an. unwritten law in adver- 
tising among those of principle 
that an agent who solicits the ac- 
count of another agent on rates 
alone is far below standard and 
does not benefit the client, nor 
the advertising business as a 
whole. He should be out devel- 
oping new accounts. 

But here are the letters, depict- 
ing an interesting, even typical, 
situation, the oft-repeated recur- 
rence of which is furthering the 
idea of an organization of agents: 


I, 

Hutrtey Apvertisinc AGENCY, 
Newspaper-Magazine-Street-Car General 
Publicity Service. 

Pittssurc, Pa., October 8, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The enclosed correspondence may: in- 
terest you, and it may not. But it 
yom to show under what a handicap 
onest agencies are working. 

: You will note that aoe 
of New York [name is withheld by 
Printers’ Inx], writes our client with- 
out excuse or provocation, series him 
4 lines space in Vickery & Hill List 
at $16.60, whereas the firm now pays us 
$20.00, the card rate. 

' We secured this firm’s business about 
a year ago, when they were using 25 
lines in Sunday newspapers, trying to 
sell a dollar book direct. They spent 
$40 or, $50 a month, with indifferent 
success, 

Our eapettion to them was to pre- 
pare.a bocklet and follow-up literature, 
asking readers to send for. the ,free 
booklet. This they could do in a four 
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line space, and what they saved in ad- 
vertising space would pay for booklet, 
while the booklet told their story far 
better than om 25 line copy coul do. 

We wrote their booklet, several fol- 
low-up letters, order blanks and other 
paraphernalia free of charge, and 
helped them arrange an index system, 
etc. 
Our ideas proved so successful that 
whereas they were spending $40 to $50 
a month, they are now spending $400, 
$500 and $600 a month in advertising. 
But you will note that this large in- 
crease in business, beneficial alike to 
them, to publishers and to us, was due 
largely to our assistance, and this as- 
sistance was given them free. We be- 
lieve that we are now entitled to the 
fruits of our efforts, and so charge 
them card rates, which they willingly pay. 

But when we have gotten the business 
reduced to a system for them, so that 
it almost runs itself, along comes the 
tempting rate-cutter like » who 
offers to place their business “at a 
‘fair’ margin of profit.” And when 
we protest to » he replies that 
we are “mulcting”’ our clients. Are we? 
’s reply to us is very incon- 











sistent. He feels himself justified in 
— out indiscriminately cutting 
rates for other people’s clients, simply 


because some other agencies like his 
own cut rates for him. Evidently he 
believes that two wrongs make a right. 

Furthermore, when writes us 
and our client that we make 25 per 
cent. on copy placed in the Vickery & 
Hill List, he is playing with truth. The 
Vickery & Hill Company allows 15 
and 10 per cent., or 23.5 per cent. 

Finally, must be ashamed of 
himself, as he refuses to sign the two 
letters sent us and our client in answer 
to our protest. 

It seems to us there ought to be some 
way to bring these fellows to time. 
Possibly nothing will help so much as 
the proposed association of agents. 
You are at liberty to use this material 
in any way you want. 

E. B. Huttey, Mgr. 


II. 


New York, Sept. 14th, 1910. 
International Claim Agency, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: Before placing your 
next order for advertising, it will prob- 
ably be to your advantage to obtain an 
estimate from this agency. 

Your advertisement in Vickery & 
Hill List will be repeated for $16.60 
net cash, and estimates upon any other 
publications will be promptly submitted 
upon request. 

We are handling a large amount of 
mail order publicity, and, owing to 
the expert service rendered, our clients 
are receiving large results. 

If your publicity is not bringing in 
the money send us a copy of the adver- 
tisement, together with your literature 
and a list of publications you have 
been using, and we will endeavor to 
find out where the trouble lies. 

The acceptance of this offer will in- 
cur no obligation on your part, except 
that, in the event of our suggestions 
being followed, the advertising is to 
be placed through this agency. 














When yon go gunning for real game, 

not ads, fill your hip pocket 

with 3-in-1 

8-in-One is the one and only prep- 
aration that oils every delicate action 
part, making trigger, lock, ejector, 
magazine work without fault or fal- 
ter. The only preparation that cleans 
barrels inside and out and removes 
every last minute particle of burnt 
powder residue. e only prepara- 
tion that prevents rust in any weath- 
er in any climate. 
Buy the big 8 oz. bottle— 
50 cts.; 3 0z.—25 cts.; 1 oz. 
—10 cts. All stores. 
FREE! Send _ to-day for j 
generous free sample and 
3-in-One dictionary. 
8-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 





The German Situation is 
an Unusual One in 


Philadelphia 


but is easy for the advertiser to 
solve. The consolidated German 
newspapers cover the entire field. 
You can’t get into the 60,000 
German homes in any other way. 

The German institution is still 
an important factor in the Ger- 
man social life of the city. The 
consolidated German newspapers 
keep it alive and active. The 
local merchant uses it as a splen- 
did business asset and cashes in 
through generous advertising in 
the consolidated German papers. 


Second or third is the usual position 
in the morning field of the German 
combination. Last week’s average: 

WEEK Enpinc Oct. 4TH. 
First Newspaper....85,091 Agate Lines 
Second Newspaper..70,390 “ os 
GAZETTE ........64,880 + 
Fourth Newspaper..56,660 ‘‘ 
Fifth Newspaper...61,915 ‘“ . 
Sixth Newspaper. ..47,060 
The German Gazette Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia 
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Hoping to be favored with a reply, 
we are, oo 
III. 

September 20, 1910. 

GENTLEMEN: It is bad enough to cut 
rates when you have to, if you must 
cut them at all. But things are get- 
ting in bad shape when agents write 
out to other people’s clients cutting 
rates indiscriminately. 

We refer to your Mr. "s 
letter of the 14th to our client, the In- 
ternational Claim Agency, of Pitts- 
burg, in which he offers to run their 
four-line copy in Vickery & Hill List 
for $16.60 net cash. 

The better class agencies, one and 
all, frown on all such cut-throat busi- 
ness as this. Therefore you are far 
from being one of the better class 
agencies. 

We are sending your letter to Prant- 
ERS’ INK, as we understand they run 
an occasional article showing up such 
despicable business as this. 

Hu vey ApverTIsiInc AGENCY. 
September 22, 1910. 


IV. 
Hulley Advertising Agency, 

GENTLEMEN: It certainly must be 
annoying to an agency which has ap- 
parently been making 25 per cent. to 
have a client informed that he can 
obtain the same service at a saving of 
10 or 15 per cent. 

You are perhaps not aware that the 
Vickery & Hill Co. are one of the ex- 
—— among publishers in that they 
allow 10 per cent. for cash with order, 
or, perhaps, you are not in a position 
to take advantage of such discounts. 

Your knowledge of the agency busi- 
ness in general is evidently very lim- 
ited, as otherwise you would know that 
the majority of first class agencies 
handle business upon a basis of about 
10 per cent. upon the net cost, so that 
your statement about “cut-throat busi- 
ness” is ridiculous. 

During the thirteen years which this 
agency Eas been in existence we have 
lost many thousand dollars’ worth of 
business due to irresponsible agencies 
taking business as low as two and one- 
half per cent., and during the past 
two weeks lost two orders amounting 
te $8,000 for the same reason, so you 
have no kick coming, as the quotation 
sent to your client was not any extra- 
ordinary cut in rates. 

Regarding the ony | of our letter 
to Printers’ INK, this does not worry 
us in the least. It simply shows the 
method adopted by small agencies who 
have been mulcting their clients to 
avoid such facts being brought to 
light. 

As you are not rated in the Com- 
mercial Directory no attention will be 
paid to any further communications. 

[Letter not signed.] 


Vv. 


September 22, 1910. 
International Claim Agency, 
GentLemEn: I enclose a copy of let- 
ter received from the Hulley Advertis- 
ing Agency, taking exception to the 








quotation made by this agency on your 
advertising. 
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The Vickery & Hill List is one of 
the publications that allows a discount of 
10 per cent. for cash with order, in 
addition to the ageuts commission of 
15 per cent. As I never fail to take 
advantage of every discount and also 
give my clients the benefit of the same, 
the quotation sent you allows a fair 
margin of profit to me. 

Your present agency has evidently 
been charging you the full gross rates, 
thus making a profit of 26 per cent. in 
this pertioniar publication. 

I have no desire to interfere with 
existing relations if the same are satis- 
factory, but if the above interests you 
and you contemplate making any 
change I will be pleased to submit 
estimate upon the entire list of papers 
used by you, although, of course, do 
not care to do so for the purpose of 
comparison only. 

As a business house, I think you 
will appreciate my position in this mat- 
ter, and, in view of the above ex- 

lanation, will understand that there 
is no “cut-throat business” in this, and 
I have a reputation of thirteen years 
standing behind me. 

[Letter not signed.] 
_—_—_———+ee 


A SUGGESTION TO THE WANT-AD 
MEDIUMS. 


Autanper, N. C., Sept. 25, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea for the 
want-ad mediums and others who ad- 
vertise in Printers’ Inx, to always in- 
clude their rate, closing date and cir- 
culation in each announcement? 

Possibly those who use space to any 
great extent are in possession of the 
information, but the fellow who has 
a special proposition for a special sec- 
tion at a special time, should not have 


‘to wait two weeks for information that 


should by all means appear in every 
announcement. . 

I recently had a colony proposition 
which I wished to present to a certain 
circulation as soon as possible. I had 
to ask for rates which delayed the ap- 
pearance of the ad. One party who 
answered was greatly disappointed to 
find that the property was sold by. the 
time my ad appeared. And the worst 
of it was that I didn’t sell it, having 
taken it on contingency. The party 
would doubtless have purchased had my 
ad appeared earlier, and the ad woul 
have appeared earlier had I been in 
position to send the cash with order 
for advertising without such a delay. 

I notice also, the weeklies and month- 
lies do not always insert their closing 
date or give their circulation. 

A. J. Dunninec, Jr. 
—_—<+on————_——_ 


The Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati 
had as its guests at its last luncheon 
Mayor Louis Schwab and Vice-Mayor 
John Galvin. 





The King’s Business is the name of 
a new national interdenominational re- 
ligious magazine, which is to be pub- 
lished at Crawfordsville, Ind., begin- 
ning with the October issue, by Rev. 
7% Frederick Rake. 
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a Commercial Artists 
a 
aad who understand how to put “‘sales 
rates, ability’’ into illustrations—not art 
t. in for art’s sake, but art for the sake of 
with sales—expert engravers who know 
a how to make perfect printing plates, will make 
any your next catalog more effective, your advertising 
bmit more convincing and increase your sales and 
pers fits 
do a. os 
» of 300 artists and engravers (specialists all) are 
ready to take up your work. 
nat. Day ond Night Service 
ex- 
and Barnes-Crosby Company 
‘ania E. W. HOUSER, President 
] Artists :: Engravers :: Catalogue Plate-makers 
4 215 Madison Street, Chicago 
. Branch offices in fifteen principal cities 
Our advice and co-operation is yours for the asking and 
we'll not only save but make you money. 
he 
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C- ’ 
: TO ADVERTISERS 
y . e 
‘ We call your attention to nickel-steelface 
electrotypes made by our NEW PATENTED 


LEAD MOULDING PROCESS, which we 
guarantee to print as good as the originals and wear 
better. 
If you want your printing to show up well, you 
must cut out cheap work. 
For further information write to 
Yours truly, 


F. A. RINGLER CO. 


21-23 Barclay Street to 26-28 Park Place 


NEW YORK 
Established Since 1871 
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Tendencies It is easy to be- 


lieve that the 
in Magazine question of circu- 


Circulation lation has give 
rise to many seas and rivers of 
plausible argument. It is the 
bounden duty of every advertiser, 
who would spend his money wise- 
ly, to give ear to the talks of so- 
licitors upon circulation—its quan- 
tity and quality, with all their 
slants and many phrases. Some 
of these solicitors c ould give 
pointers to college men on the fine 
points of debating. Many adver- 
tisers who have listened to their 
eloquence may recollect the story 
of the country justice, newly 
elected, who heard the argument, 
first, for the affirmative. 

“You win,” said the justice. 
“The defense need not present its 
case,” 

But the lawyer for the defense 
arose and argued his rights for a 
hearing in the court. 

“Well, go ahead, then,” said the 
justice carelessly. 

After hearing the case for the 
defense eloquently pleaded by the 
attorney, the justice looked pro- 
foundly surprised. 
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“Gosh,” said he, ‘I thought the 
other fellow won. Now you win.” 

This possibly pictures the manu- 
facturer trying to learn the ins 
and outs of a complex subject. 

Some publishers are earnestly 
trying to make the problem 
simpler, by establishing the quan- 
tity and the quality of circulation 
in advertisers’ minds without re- 
sort to specious debate. 

Success Magazine, for instance, 
has just announced that hence- 
forth it will not appear in clubs, 
except at full price. The com- 
pany feels that Success is worth 
the money, and so is going to ask 
full price. Inasmuch as E. E. 
Higgins, the publisher of the mag- 
azine, is credited with being one 
of the pioneers of the clubbing 
system, the new move is sig- 
nificant. Within two months mag- 
azine publishers have been ap- 
proached with a proposition that 
clubbing be abolished entirely. 
Some were found to favor the 
idea, but the majority were not 
ready to go so far on short notice. 

Sometimes a magazine will im- 
press the advertiser with the kind 
of circulation it has by selling 
direct “to consumer,” and then 
by tabulating the results and run- 
ning them through a screen, as it 
were, that eliminates those of poor 
quality. Leslie's Weekly has an 
interesting “bank guarantee” prac- 
tice. A solicitor turns the signed 
order of the subscriber over to 
the bonded verifier of orders, and 
the latter often takes the collec- 
tion of the slips to the local bank 
and asks it to buy them at a dis- 
count of to per cent. If the 
names are “good” the orders are 
purchased by the cashier at dis- 
count like any other commercial 
variety of “paper.” Those names 
which the bank will not purchase 
are not put upon the subscription 
list unless the subscriber pays the 
whole amount in advance. 

Any advertiser can quickly per- 
ceive the bearing of such a prac- 
tice upon the question of circula- 
tion. In like manner he does not 
find himself at a loss when he 
cares to examine the records of a 
magazine which like Collier’s, 
tabulates its subscribers under 
heads of state, occupation, etc. 
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Most maggzines and most of the 
good newspapers are sensing a 
need of a more definite “show- 
ing” of circulation, and adver- 
tisers accordingly are slowly find- 
ing themselves getting out into 
the open. In circulation matters, 
advertisers once “couldn’t see the 
woods, because of the trees.” 
Many signs seem to indicate that 
soon most publishers will be glad 
to meet them with wide open cirt- 
culation books. 


Printers’ Ink Just at this time, 
Auto pretty generally 
conceded to be 

Number the most inter- 

Oct. 27. esting and vital 
in the entire history of the auto- 
mobile business, Printers’ INK 
expects to issue on October 27th 
a number which will give a great 
deal of special attention to the au- 
tomobile situation. 

The general feeling of restless- 
ness and speculation concerning 
the automobile business, together 
with the surprising announcement 
last week of the E-M-F Company 
of a considerable reduction of 
price (which has-agitated automo- 
bile circles greatly and precipitated 
what many call a seliing ruction 
in automobile history), makes the 
opinions of automobile manufac- 
turers and advertising men, as 
wel! as an analysis of conditions, 
matters of the keenest general in- 
terest. 

PRINTERS’ INK already has se- 
cured articles from leading auto- 
mobile manufacturers and adver- 
tising men, and has been conduct- 
ing an investigation of the situa- 
tion for past several weeks. Most 
decidedly live and _ interesting 
opinions and facts are coming 
out—facts which go to the bed- 
rock of the most notable and 
amazing industry probably ever 
developed and advertised. Ad- 
vertising problems, selling prob- 
lems, distribution and manufac- 
turing problems are discussed in 
the light of present unsettled and 
extraordinary conditions. When 
all the special matter now being 
gathered is set before readers it 
will undoubtedly throw a light 
upon the subject not obtainable 
in any other way. The opinions 
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of practically all the principal au- 
tomobile firms in the country wil: 
be represented, together with the 
news of their advertising plans. 





Advertising It is perfectly 
Versus — to Ro 
The Taritt (i satiotal im. 
of national im- 
ports without treading upon dan- 
gerous political grounds. On the 
one hand may be ranged the tar- 
iffs, those high and those low, 
and free trade; advertising may 
be placed on the other. Which, 
then, offers the greatest possibili- 
ties for protecting home products? 
In the last analysis, the Ameri- 
can public buys foreign-made 
products because it wants them. 
lf that want is strong enough, the 
highest practicable kind of tariff 
cannot protect the American-made 
competitive article, if the money 
is available. Why does the 
American public experience this 
want? Because it believes the 
foreign-made article better than 
the American - made article. 
Whether that belief is rightly or 
wrongly founded has nothing to 
do with the case. The only way 
that belief can be changed is by 
educational means and the best 
educational means available for 
the American manufacturer is ad- 
vertising. Q. E. D., as the college 
professors would say. 

It may not necessarily be the 
fault of the new tariff that the 
import figures are mounting up 
and up, but rather the American 
public’s want of foreign-made 
goods, based on its disbelief in 
American-made goods and the 
fact that it has the money. At 
any rate, the fact remains that the 
latest figures show that a quarter 
of a billion dollars’ worth of for- 
eign-made luxuries were imported 
into this country, in one way or 
another, during the past year. 
This -figure tops that for the 
former high record year, 1907, by 
$25,000,000 and is just about dou- 
ble that for a decade ago. 

To-day the American people are 
crying for lower tariffs which will 
probably come, as the result of 
political pressure. But, be that as 
it may, the public’s want of for- 
eign-made goods is not going te 
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grow less without definite cause. 
It is going to grow more intense, 
if anything, unless something 1s 
done. The need for American 
manufacturers to take to advertis- 
ing as the surer means of pro- 
tection is only made the greater 
in view of the fact that European 
manufacturers are advertising in 
‘this country in increasing num- 
bers. This only tends to make 
the American desire for foreign- 
made goods the more acute ana 
thus the more difficult to offset by 
any means, no matter how power- 
fu.. 

The quarter of a billion dol- 
lars in imports mentioned was 
confined mostly to trade in the 
iollowing articles: diamonds, jew- 
elry, laces, embroideries, furs, 
feathers, beads, perfumeries, ci- 
gars, tobaccos, wines and liquors, 
automobiles, etc. Of course, some 
of these articles must be import- 
ed. This argumeut naturally does 
not apply to them. But, with the 
manufacturers of the other prod- 
ucts mentioned, upon which the 
tariff is not applied on the luxury 
basis, but rather the protection 
basis, the quarter of @ billion an- 
nouncement ought to be as a cail 
to arms. 


A lot of interest 
The Form is being stirred 


Letter up in the discus- 
Controversy gion now on in 
PRINTERS’ INK’sS pages concerning 
the much-reviled form letter. 

Probably more reams of “stuff” 
have been written about the form 
letter than about any other one 
advertising subject. The most 
curious and mystical psychological 
mazes have been traversed in the 
attempt to inject subtlety and 
guile into forms that will “and 
the business.” 

Yet the most neatly laid “traps” 
have failed. The very “irresist- 
ibility” of the letter has built up 
resistance—if such a statement 
can be understandable. A _ cor- 
respondent of Printers’ INK puts 
the matter neatly: 

Editor of Printers’ Ing: 


Everybody in the country is break- 
ing his wo to get up some kind of a 
form letter that will be read. K 
There seems to be a general dis- 
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position on the part of advertisers to 
believe that no form letter or no any- 
thing that is sent out, is read by ad- 
vertisers or by dealers or manufactur- 
ers or merchants or jobbers. 

I think it is a mistake to expect that 
all recipients of form letters will read 
them, but I think it is also a mistake 


to think that hardly anybody reads 
form letters. 
Anyhow, there is a_ considerable 


waste in the shape of form letters, for 
undoubtedly a large percentage of the 
recipients don’t read them. 

The suggestion I have to make is that 
the Quoin Club and the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association should get to- 
gether and decide to run a series of 
advertisements for a year in the maga- 
zines and newspapers, which adver- 
tisements should point out to dealers, 
jobbers, manufacturers, merchants and 
advertisers, as well as to advertisin 
agents, the fallacy of not reading a 
form letters and printed matter that is 
sent in to them. 

These articles in the magazines and 
newspapers should explain that a person 
who has a message to send to a large 
number of people must use the multi- 
graph machine or imitation typewriter, 
for it is too expensive to use regular 
typewriting, and that because a letter 
is not an original letter, and only a 
copy, it should not be condemned. It 
should be read by every recipient, be- 
cause unless the recipient does read 
such matter he cannot possibly keep 
posted on everything that is going on. 

For example, we will take a manufac- 
turer, who is doing big advertising in 
the magazines and who has a message 
for dealers—perhaps a valuable mess- 
age concerning his goods, 

He sends out a form letter to thirty- 
five or forty thousand dealers, and a 
large percentage—perhaps over half of 
those dealers—throw the letter in the 
waste’ basket just because it is a form 
letter, and just because only a one 
cent stamp is on the outside of it. ‘ 

That is a great mistake on the part 
of the dealer, because in at least half 
of the cases he will find information 
valuable to him in the selling of goods 
and the making of money in his own 
store. 








Whether or not this proposed 
Quoin Club plan is feasible—which 
Printers’ INK doubts—the idea 
that it is a mistake not to read 
business propositions submitted in 
form letters is very pertinent. 
There is a good deal of nonsense 
said anyhow about business men 
not reading advertising matter. 
General experience seems to point 
the other way. The real point 
made against imitation personal 
letters is that they masquerade 
under false pretenses —though 
they are now so common that this 
would seem to be no vital objec- 
tion. 
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@ Read The Outlook | 
this week. 

@ It contains an Edi- 
torial by Theodore 
Roosevelt on the Sara- 
toga Convention en- 
titled: “A Fight for 
Clean Government and 
Popular Rule.” 

@ Read The Outlook 
next week. 

QiIt will contain 
Tchaykovsky’s Prison 
Story, one of the nota- 
ble magazine features 
of the year. 

@ Read The Outlook 


every week. 
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THE SANTA FE’S DEVELOP- 
MENT OF FREIGHT 
ADVERTISING. 


USING DISPLAY TO EMPHASIZE ITS 
INDUSTRIAL ‘DEPARTMENT AS A 
‘CLEARING HOUSE—TELLING ' HOW 
A RAILROAD DEVELOPS A TERRITORY 
—SOME SNAPPY ADS. 


By Carl S.-von Poettgen, 
Of the Nichols-Finn Advertising Co., 
hicago. 

Another of the large rail- 
road systems has awaked to the 
advantages of advertising its 
freight traffic department, follow 
ing Printers’ Inx’s constructive 
suggestion of some months ago, 





Bfsa fat 
Reaching Out For Wider Markets 


The American business man wants his freight delivered 
promptly—the SANTA FE does that—and more! 
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“Santa Fe All The Way” 





and is coming out in good, strong 
newspaper copy along this line. 

The big Chicago dailies have 
begun carrying the advertising of 
the freight service of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, 
and the Santa Fe advertising is, 
perhaps, another step along the 
natural development of this class 
of publicity. 

One strong feature of the Santa 
Fe ads is that the industrial de- 
partment of the road is played up 
tothe public as a great clearing 


house. One of the ads recently 
run emphasizes this idea in its 
head, and places at the disposal of 
the business man a vast array of 
data on business opportunities in 


Homeseekers Still Follow 
Santa Fé Trail 
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the great Southwestern States 
which are gridironed by Santa Fe 
tracks, 

This feature of the advertise- 
ments has resulted in an immense 
number of inquiries from busi- 
ness men desirous of locating 
along the lines of the Santa Fe, 
and inquiries have been received 
from almost every line of busi- 
ness, calling for detailed informa- 
tion on locations, manufacturing 
demands or raw material sup- 
plies. 
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It would seem that this adver- 
tising has tapped a hitherto un- 
discovered gold mine of business 
possibilities for the road. And, 
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of course, in every ad stress is 
laid on the quality of Santa Fe 
service, and the fact that “Santa 
Ke All The Way” means better 
service than is possible when 
treight is routed over several 
connecting lines. 

Another especial ad in the same 
series was the one headed “Home 
Seekers Still Follow The Santa 
Fe ‘Trail,’ which drew a contrast 
between the conditions under 
which the pioneers reached the 
southwest and the conditions 
of to-day. This ad, of course, 
touched on both the colonist pas- 
senger service and the freight 
service, and it not only afforded 
an Opportunity to dwell upon the 
excellence of these two Santa Fe 
jeatures, but brought out strongly 
the idea of the permanence of the 
Santa Fe trail as the best route. 
The results have been called 
very satisfactory by the railway 
officials. 


—_—— + 0+ 
HAPGOOD ON ADVERTISING 
DEVELOPMENT. 


One of the greatest business develop- 
ments of modern times, both in impor- 
tance and in intelligence, is American 
advertising. We say American, be- 
cause the psychology and knowledge of 
the public which are required in this 
country to-day are unknown to adver- 
tisers or advertising agents on the other 
side. From the point of view of effi- 
ciency, of originality, it is an absolutely 
new business, having little in common 
with the old accidental methods. The 
head of the advertising department of 
a large publication to-day ought to be, 
in intellectual equipment, in profound- 
ness of study, in executive power, in 
freshness of ideas, fully the equal of 
the publisher, the editor, and the cir- 
culation manager. Things are now 
done on a scale so large that it is im- 
possible for any one man properly to 
manage more than one of these big de- 
partments. The successful head of such 
a business is he who can select men for 
these positions so able that they can 
work with independent initiative, al- 
though, ,of course, if any business is 
greatly to succeed there must be one 
man of broad mind, executive talent, 
and consistent attention, through whom 
all these elements are co-ordinated. It 
is only within a few years that in pub- 
lications the advertising manager has 
taken his place on an even intellectual 
plane with the editor or the general 
manager, and a similar ition has 
been won for the same kind of work in 
advertising agencies and in the adver- 
tising departments of great industries. 
The advertising expert now does work 
almost as creative as that of the ‘“em- 
pire-builder” of a century ago.—Edi- 
torial in Collier’s. 
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23D STREET Y. M. C. A. ADVER- 
TISING COURSE PLANS. 





The Twenty-third street New York 
Ye. G, has announced its special 
courses of study for the coming winter. 

The course in advertising will meet 
Wednesday evenings, commencing Oc- 
tober 12th, and will be under the direc- 
tion of Frank L. Blanchard. Among 
the speakers will be the following: 
W. C, Freeman, New York Mail; O. C. 
Harn, National Lead Company; Prof. 
H. L. Hollingsworth, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Don C. Seitz, New York 
World; W. H. Taylor, David Williams 
Company; LeRoy Fairman, Advertis- 
- and Selling; P. V. Bunn, John 

anamaker; Manly M. Gillam, New 
York Herald; E. G. Cheverton, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co.; Earnest Elmo _Calk- 
ins, Calkins & Holden; John Budd, 
Smith & Budd; Frank Presbrey, Frank 
Presbrey Company; George F. Baright, 
Prudential Insurance Company; George 

. Perry, Gimbel Brothers; Ingalls 
Kimball, Cheltenham Advertising Serv- 
gg Breen ng P. Day, real estate; George 
P. Metzger, Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany; Vechten Waring, Vechten War- 
ing Company; F. E. Dayton, Columbia 
Motor r Company; C. D. Jacobs, 
Paper, Inc.; George Williams, Hen 
F. Doherty & Co.; and Edmund 
Morse, Doremus & Morse. 

There will be also a course in sales- 
manship conducted by E. J. Gantz, and 
other courses in journalism, textiles, 
paper making, illustrating. 


—_——+ 0 >—_——_—_. 


TAKE “PRINTERS’ INK” FOR 
THAT ELUSIVE FEELING. 





Tue Paciric MonTHLy. 
PortLanp, Ore., Sept. 20, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For some time I have been going 
about with an uncomfortable feeling 
that I have left undone something 
which I should have done. The im- 
pression was so elusive that I could 
not corner it. 

To-day I saw on my desk a copy of 
Printers’ Inx, and like a flash my im- 
pression came to me. The thing that 
has been making me feel uncomfortable 
is that Printers’ InK is not coming 
regularly to my desk. I knew I was 
missing something, but could not just 
place it. 

I am certainly glad to realize what 
has been ailing me, and I am enclos- 
ing $2.00 so that I will feel better for 
the next year. 

Frep Locktey, 
anager. 


—_——“toe———— 


So numerous are the letters of in- 
quiry which are being sent to the 
Business Men’s League of Montgomery, 
Ala., in response to_ the advertising 
campaign which that League has been 
conducting, that Montgomery city and 
county men interested have decided to 
work an experiment station and farm 
from which definite bulletins may be 
sent out. 
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verybody: 
agazine 


The magazine with a grip. 
Its editorial pages grip because their 
strength is the strength that isn’t afraid— 
because their virility is of strong people for 
strong people. 

Its advertising pages grip because the 
power behind them is of just that kind. 

Four years’ leadership of all the standard 
magazines in amount of business carried 
proves that advertising in EVERYBODY’S 
HAS GRIPPED. 

An average of 27 pages a month more 
than any other of its class, for two years, 
proves again that EVERYBODY’S HAS 
GRIPPED. 

Let us help you get YOUR GRIP. 


Roast Astighan 


Spring and Macdougal Streets, New York 





W. R. EMERY 
Western Advertising Manager 
1115 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


Agate 


Pages Lines 








Everybody's ...+..ss+sse0 ecooe 179 
McClure’S..ceceecseseses coccce 157 
Hampton's Magazine....... eee 139 
Cosmopolitan.......see-se+ coe 188 
Review of Reviews....... ccoce 193 
American Magazine........... 127 
World’s Work.......+-.s00+ eee 126 
Munsey’S...cccsssecececees coos 123 
Scribner's... 

Sunset. ccccccccccscccccccces eo 98 
Canadian Magazine..........+ 93 
Harper's Monthly..... eovcces - 91 
Pacific Monthly...+.seeesecees 89 
Century Magazine.........+.+++ 87 
Current Literature........+.+++ 68 
Success (cols.) socccccccccccces 90 
Pearson's. .cc.cccc..ccvccecs coe 63 
Red Book...ececececesecseeeee 56 
4) AEE 55 
Theatre Magazine (cols) .cccee 65 
World To-Day .......- ooseves 43 
Atlantic Monthly..... cocscee 42 
Ainslee's. 39 
National. 38 
Human Li 42 
All Story. 34 
Overland. 31 
American Boy 33 
Metropolitan... 26 
Strand... ......+ 23 
Smith’s..... 20 
Blue Book...... 20 
Lippincott's 18 
St. Nicholas 17 
Philistine ...... 20 


40,166 
35,216 
31,192 
30,856 
29,860 
28,448 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 


WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


*Vogue (Cols)... .ceeee.cceeeees 323 
*Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.).. 214 
Woman’s Home Comp’n (cols.) 185 
Good Housekeeping Magarzine.. 153 







Delineator (Cols.) ...++seeseee + 161 
Designer (cols.) ... eee 141 
New Idea (cols.)...... 141 
Pictorial Review (cols.). 99 
Housekeeper (cols.)... 97 
Ladies’ World (cols ).. 95 
Modern Priscilla (cols.).. 106 


McCall's (cols.).. eee - 122 
Canadian Home Journal (cols. ) 68 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine(cols.) 65 
Harper's Bazar (cols)......++++ 
Every Woman's (cols)....-++++ 
Dressmaking At Home (cols. ») 4 
American Home Monthly (cols) 17 


2 September issucs, 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 


GENERAL AND OLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 











Motor (COIS) ..6+-ceesececcceee 443 
Country Life in pene) ne 216 
ow ANB. cccccccece - 132 







Outing Magazine 
Business and Book- Keeve 67 
International Studio (cols) .... 

Popular Electricity...... 
House Beautiful (cols) ........ 85 
Field and Stream........+++0++ 51 


14,424 
36,687 
29,680 
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Garden (COlS)....e.sssccecseeee 18 10,960 
Crafteman cccccccccccccccccccs 4 9,632 
Recreation er tnetrerenseee 52 8,840 
Technical World........000++++ 33 7,840 


Outer’s Book cocccccccccsccces 30 6,720 
American Homes & Gard. _ 28 4,893 
Benziger’s (cols.) ....sseeesee 18 2,420 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


Agate 
September 1-7: Cols. Lines 


Saturday Evening Post......... Be 21,358 












Collier’s...cscccccsesces 44 8,440 
Lif@cccocccccccccccscccccccccce BB 7,840 
Independent (pages).. 31 7,000 
Literary Digest....ssseesseeees 49 6,920 
Churchman .occcccccccccccccce ST 5,932 
Christian Herald.ccccccccccese SB 5,330 
iated Sunday Magazi 27 5,054 
Outlook (PAges)..eccecccccecee 18 4,032 
Leslie’s.......... 000 cece 4,000 
Illustrated Sunday “Magazine... 13 2,405 
Youth's Companion............ 10 2,000 
Scientific American......... coe 8 1,600 
September 8-14: 
Saturday webneied Post. 161 27,520 
Collier's. 67 12,820 
i 89 12,487 
28 5. 
cece 38 5,320 
Outlook (pages). seccccccccccce - @ 5,152 
Sunday M i 20 3,700 





ate Herald...cccccccccoe 20 3.340 
UII es eos cscsices 20 3,310 








Buying is Business 


A business man uses the same 
judgment in selecting a suit of 
clothes as in chodsing a type- 
writer. 

*x* * * 


This is why sixty-four far- 
sighted manuracturers of mer- 
chandise appealing to men’s 
home and personal interests— 
musical instruments, shaving 
accessories, house-furnishings. 
clothing, food, vacuum c'ean- 
ers, etc.—advertise their prod- 
ucts in a business-like way in 
a single issue of SYSTEM— 
the magazine that for four 
years and nine months has 
averaged more advertising car- 
ried than any other standard 
magazine. 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
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Illustrated Sunday, Magazine... 2 
Independent (pages)......+++++ 1 2,576 
Youth's Companion... 10 2,000 
Scientific American..........++ 1 1,400 
Agate 
Cols, mes 


September 15-21 : 









Saturday Evening Post....... + 159 27,150 
Collier’s.....++-+ eves «- 89 16,910 
Literary Digest.... ese 87 7,980 
Christian Herald..... - 30 5,080 
Lif eeeccees - 35 4,900 
Leslie's ..... sees - 24 4,800 
Outlook (pages)...-.e+ss0+ e- 20 4,648 
Youth’s Companion...... » & 4,200 
Churchman ...-+eseseeee o- 24 3,940 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 19 3,515 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 14 2,595 
Independent (pages) ..++..+++++ 10 2,410 
Scientific American.......+.+++ 9 1,800 


September 22-28 : 
Saturday Evening Post......... 192 32,640 
Outlook (pages) ecee 
Colllier’s..0ccccccccccccccccsces 59 11,210 
Literary Digest.. oe 























stian Herald 42 7,200 
Tite. PPPTTTTTTITIT TTL 48 6,528 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 30 5,6 
Leslie's ...+seeeseeee ecccccoccece 21 4,200 
Churchman .....++++ 2000+ cecce 23 3,780 
IMustrated Sunday Magazine... 15 2,775 
Independent (pages)...-.+++.++ ll 2,576 
Scientific American ......+.++++ 12 2,400 
Youth's Companion......-..0.. 9 1,920 

September 29-30 : 
Life.ce cece ccccccccccvcccccccs 44 5,998 
a wee ecvccccces ——— 7 +4 
Independent es)... 2, 
Youth's “sh seesausbees ® 1,628 
Agate 
Lines 
Totals for September : 
Saturday Evening Po 114,668 
Collier’s.... - 49,380 
Outlook wcccccccseccceseessess 41,804 
Literary Digest........++s+000+ 38,117 
*Life....+ coccece a 30,586 
*Leslie’s....seeees = 24,232 
Christian Herald...........++- 20,950 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 17,819 
*Independent .....-. orecccccccs 17,138 
Churchman...... ecccce oo 16,962 
*Youth’s Companion. ........... 11,748 
ll d Sunday Magazi ° 10,550 
Scientific American............ 7,200 


*—Five Issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 






Agate 

Pages Lines 

1, Motor (cols.)...+..s+eeeeseeeee 443 74.424 

2. *Vogue (COIS.)..-6.-cee- evens 323 49,764 

3. *Ladies’ Home Jovrnal (cols).. 214 42,800 

4. Everybody’'s.....- ssecssseees 179 40,166 

5. Woman’s Home Comp (cols).. 185 37,100 

6. Country Life in America (cols) 216 36,687 

J. MeChure’s..cccccccces soccccce 157 35,216 

8. Good Housekeeping Magazine 153 34,272 

9. Delineator (cols) ...+seeesseee 161 32,200 

10. Hampton’s....... eercee: covcce 139 = 31,192 
11. Cosmopolitan ............ 138 30,856 
12. Review of Reviews.. 133 29,860 
13. Busy Man's . 132 29,680 
14. System.. coe eoee 129 29,022 
1B. AMOTICAN. 20.0 ccccccccscsccece 127 28,448 
16. Designer (Cols)....0+.+-.c0+000 14] 28,244 
17. World's Work........+essee0s 126 =: 28,224 
18. New Idea (cols).......s+0s00% 141 28,200 
WD. Mens Seccccccccccccscccccce 123 27,664 
20. Scribner’s....... 0 cecvreccccece 110 24,787 


*2 September issues 
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WILLIAM NUGENT BANQUETED. 





On the evening of September 29th 
William Nugent, who for some years 
past has been the New York advertis. 
ing representative for the Philadelphia 
Record, and who has been appointed 
advertising manager of that paper, com- 
mencing with the first of October, was 
banqueted by some forty-five of his 
friends in advertising circles at the 
Hotel Victoria. The ) Bcmen was pre- 
sided over by Collin Armstrong, of the 
Collin Armstrong Agency, as toast- 
master, who presented Mr. Nugent with 
a handsome traveling bag, an expres- 
sion of the esteem for Fie of those 
present. Among the banqueters were 
the following: Joseph Gallagher, ad- 
vertising manager United Cigar Stores; 
Thomas Kennedy, of the Foster Debe- 
voise Agency; Howard Davis, advertis- 
ing manager of the New York Ameri- 
can; William Hine, of the C. E. Sherin 
Agency; William E. Woodward, of the 
J. Walter Thompson Co.; F. S. Law- 
rence, of the George Batten Co.; W. E. 
Morton, advertising manager of Nemo 
Corsets; Ewen Justice, publicity agent 
North German Lloyd; w. A.. Baker, of 
the Frank Presbrey Co.; Raymond 
Wakeman, of Lord & Thomas; John 
Ham, advertising manager Castoria; 
Wallace Brooke, special agent; Harry 
Pruden, of Frank Seaman Incorpor- 
ated; Thomas Walsh, of the A. N. P. 
A, and Harry Cohn, of the Collin Arm- 
strong Company. 

—————_~+ e+ —-- 


F. M. LUPTON DEAD. 





F. M. Lupton, one of the most 
widely known publishers in the coun- 
try, and with a varied experience, com- 
mitted suicide October 6th, due to long 
continued overwork and physical strain. 

Mr. Lupton started in the publishing 
business at twenty-one and has_pub- 
lished books, magazines, “libraries,” etc. 
ever since. At one time he was issuing 
millions of books under the library 
plan, securing the second class postal 
rate, which was later withdrawn. The 
People’s Home Journal, Cricket on the 
Hearth, Good Literature, etc., were 
some of his publications. He was also 
in the F. M. Lupton Printing Company. 
He leaves an estate worth several mil- 
lions. 

_——+0 


The Advertisers’ Club of Milwaukee 
started its Fall season of lectures and 
discussions September 21st, when 
Thomas Balmer talked on the subject 
“The Rolling Stones.” 

W. McK. White, advertising man- 
ager of the Premier Motor Mfg. Com- 
pany, has left Indianapolis for a trip to 
the Pacific Coast. e expects to go 
into the details of the advertising situ- 
ation in the western section of the 
country. 


The Dayton (O.) Journal published 
an edition September 25th in which 
all the news was transmitted to it ‘‘via 
wireless.” The Journal claims that it 
is the first newspaper ever to perform 
this feat. 
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- The December 









Edition of 


HAMPTON’S 
MAGAZINE 


will be 


450,000 Copies 











go PRINTERS’ INK. 





PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF OCTOBER 
ADVERTISING 





1910, 1909. 
ED. ViGcewses wss00 900% 40,166 42,276 
SS a cee 35,216 33,320 
Review of Reviews............. 29,860 $1,614 
ga eee 27,664 31,087 
INS 6 wie bce nery's00 owe 30,856 28,252 
ES PTT Crer 28,448 34,720 
si Cav eueaedKcexeh avs 24,787 38,976 
SUOEEED WOEK. covcveccvcctvres 28,224 27,828 
DD cenanwh 940006 s 664s v00s s 20,888 27,209 
UE EOMNNY. o0 0 05sec cessive 20,048 22,647 
COMEMTY cc cccccccccscccvcceves 19,544 20,040 
Og Se || 20,468 18,592 
EEE 55.50 ib 0aie-4 2.49 evn oe 31,192 » 23,804 
DT -.cGE6ss bain cee heb eset 15,300 19,457 | 
I gS 55 6's 55 Sane 6446s 12,544 16,128 
Coens Esseshture ....ncacsess 15,400 13,664 
ATBOSY ceccccsccccccsccccveces 14,784 
Pearson’s 8,120 
Ainslee’s 10,976 
Theatre 9,837 
Atlantic 7,896 
All-Story 7,616 
PN TROY 6 cce cr csvesonecss 6,689 9,866 
oss va yesh eekendeae 5,824 4,816 
PT cistcutce ae eeetee > «aie 5,320 5,152 
ED Add Say 4460.04 50 4,032 4,748 
St ES Ee ee 4,480 5,376 
ON ER ee 3,836 3,808 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND 


1908. 


38,087 
32,312 


3,136 


1907. 
33,975 
35,632 
32,950 
30,912 
32,312 
25,424 
22,346 
18,419 
19,628 
28,052 
21,903 
21,575 
10,841 
15,016 
14,940 

9,632 
10,674 
10,640 
10,850 

7,652 

8,158 


3,210 


Four 
Years’ 
Total, 
154,504 
136,480 
121,568 
116,935 
115,388 
110,922 
105,652 
96,30 
88,436 


13,990 


CLASS ADVERTISING. 





ge FS eer. eee 74,424 61,912 35,952 49,644 221,932 
Country Life in America........ 36,687 39,093 27,400 34.534 137,705 
PE nc vated evéisocs Came es oman 29,022 35,392 31,710 32,232 128,356 
SE a es 18,700 12,363 10,076 17,585 58,724 
Sa eee 12,880 10,234 13,237 13,818 50,169 
OO ee ere eee 10,960 9,660 10,094 11,625 42,339 
Se OPeey rte 6 10,598 9,660 10,152 41,918 
DE, BOENER. Sccabieecnseds 7,840 10,528 11,844 11,368 41,580 
International Studio ............ 12,460 11,480 4,032 2,688 30,660 
American Homes and Gardens... 4,893 8,118 7,445 9,547 30,0038 
EL chs Vetaeruwcheveowes 8,840 8,256 4,300 8,406 29,802 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES, 

ake r uit bas bie bb44 os 60% 49,764 43,667 46,471 48,693 188,595 
*Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 42,800 38,400 27,000 28,894 137,094 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 37,100 36,800 25,847 26,813 126,560 
EE A aE SE 32,200 32,490 17,377 23,856 105,923 
Good Housekeeping ............ 34,272 25,904 21,631 20,321 102,128 
MGR gah s5hs 6s do's 54.0 n a 28,244 27,600 16,455 15,276 87,575 
chk son uw neves eddies 28,200 27,800 16,250 14,581 86,831 
0 re re 19,000 20,800 14,034 15,078 68,912 
EN C54 b,5 6:4 9 6:0'204.0 «5-6-0 0 19,400 18,067 18,051 14,736 65,254 
ee 17,877 18,704 11,984 11,356 59,921 
PT 656s 5.006 0% sieses 19,800 16,191 14,050 7,712 57,753 

ad siete J saeakisens.s 16,348 16,400 10,651 11,978 65,377 
SR RE ae 12,647 11,915 12,686 15,088 52,336 
Cg eer eee 11,000 13,412 10,787 12,096 47,295 

WEEKLIES (September). 

Saturday Evening Post.......... 114,668 87,575 76,524 41.918 320,685 
EE tea dan0'ed 65.4 6 o.0'6:004% 49,380 49,880 45,793 40,524 185,577 
CL Shh adok i0,604 4 pine caved 41,804 43,568 35,987 30,794 152,153 
Literary Digest ..........sse08 38,117 35,314 27,556 21,435 122,422 
inet ne dnedhne tag onns 66bbe> 30,586 24,907 21,023 13,544 90,060 

- EE rey pe 1,365,553 1,829,087 1,058,001 1,084,026 4,831,617 


*Two September issues. 
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Another 
Get-Rich-Quick- Wallingford 


Story in 


COSMOPOLITAN 


FOR NOVEMBER 


To you who already know Wallingford— 
nothing more need be said: you’ve already 
read the story in the November issue, or will 
get a copy of November Cosmopolitan to- 
day from the nearest newsdealer. 


To all others—you are missing the great- 
est short stories of the year. This one in the 
November Cosmopolitan is the richest of 
the whole wonderful Wallingford series 
so far. 


It tells how Wallingford, that plausible, 
lovable rascal, tried to trim the trimmers, 
and was trimmed. It lets you into the in- 
side methods of high finance. It is funny 
and tragic and up-to-date. Read it to-day. 


To Advertisers—It is Wallingford and 
our other fact and fiction features that are 
increasing our circulation. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
ALL NEWS STANDS 


Read Cosmopolitan to-day—and you will 
send us your advertisement to-morrow. 
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New York Herald 
Syndicate 


“ROLF IN THE WOODS” 


or 
“The Making of a Boy Scout” 


New Series by 
Ernest Thompson Seton 


Now ready in full-page mat 
form 


. 





TRUE TALES OF 
ADVENTURE 
“THE WIDOW WISE” 
“UNCLE MUN” 
Full-page Sunday features. ~ 
aa Cable and Telegraph 
Dally Matrix services—News. 
‘Woman’s and Comics, Daily 


Photograph service. 


For particulars apply to 
NEW YORK HERALD 
SYNDICATE 


Herald Square, New York 


Canadian Branch 
Desbarats Building, Mentres!. 














INK. 


A CHANGE IN NELSON CHES. 
MAN’S NEW YORK BRANCH. 


Herbert Durand recently succeeded 
F. B. Washburn as manager of the 
New York office. of the Nelson Ches- 
man Company. He had been for three 
years in charge of the Chattanooga 
branch of that agency. He states that 
whereas previously the agency had cen- 
tered its efforts in New York upon 
classified and mail order accounts 
henceforth the work will be brought up 
to the level of the St.’ Louis, Cleese 
and Chattanooga branches. All un- 
desirable business, he states, has been 
abandoned and the agency is in the 
field for accounts that promise to be 
permanent and increasing. 

_——“oor—— 


The Greater Des Moines Committee 
has appropriated $1,000 to be used in 
following up the 2,400 odd replies re- 
ceived as a result of its municipal ad- 
vertising campaign. 





Moving Picture News 











lates round the 
Wo on bn Mito rome are used, 
Advertisers more than sa with re- 


sults, Write for cand sample copy 
Cinematograph Publishing Company 
30 West 13th Street -:- -:- New York 
































OW often have you had what prom- 
ised to be a bang-up booklet “knocked 
into acocked hat” by inferior papers? 
When" next you make up a dummy use 
“STRATHMORE QUALITY” Book 
and Cover Papers and let them set the pace 
for your printing, illustrations and composition. 
Your paper house or printer has the sample 
books—or write to us. 
THE MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 


The “Strathmore Quality’’ Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Millions of 

people touch 

elbows and are 

kept in constant 

personal contact by 
the Bell System. 





There are all kinds of 

people, but only one kind 

— of telephone service that 

brings them all together. They 

have varying needs, an infinite 

variety, but the same Bell System 

and the same Bell Telephone fits 
them all. 


\ 





» Each Bell station, no matter 
where located, is virtually the 
center of the system, readily con- 
nected with other stations, 
whether one or a thousand miles away. 


Only by such.a universal system 
can a. nation be bound together. 


sf 






AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr, Ethridge at 25 E, 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 














When a woman has attained 
that philosophic stage of existence 
where a house on a half acre 
seems the embodiment of earthly 
happiness, the question of a 
clothes dryer is bound to come 
up as one of those nice domestic 
problems tovbe intelligently soived. 
Amongst other devices for this 


Saves Thousands of Steps and 
Back-Breaking Wo! 
Because The Line Comes To You 


HILL’S ctormcs DRYER 


Holds 150 feet of line—all in easy reach— 


clothes dry —- Put up or taken down in 
a minute. Folds up and leaves the lawn clear. 

Write today for folder 6, it tells you all about 
this common-sense, labor-saving, convenient 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
306 PARK AVENUE WORCESTER, MASS, 





INO. 4. 


purpose is a folding contrivance 
which should have a very strong 
appeal. 

It can be set out on the lawn, 
taken down cellar, fixed up on the 
back porch or moved around to 
suit the weather or the conveti- 
ience of Bridget, the maid. 

The obvious thing, then, in ad- 
vertising this convenient clothes 
dryer is to show it up in the most 
favorable light. Madam _ house- 
wife should be given a fairly com- 
prehensive idea of how it is con- 
structed. She should be impressej 
at a glance with its simplicity of 
mechanism and general outline so 
as to get a clear mental picture 


of the thing in actual use. Above 
all things the impression shou.d 
be distinctly conveyed that it is 
practical and sturdy enough te 
stand rough usage if needs be. 

Illustration No. 1 is lacking in 
these little essentials. It does not 
give an adequate idea of the 
goods. The apparatus is placed so 
far in the distance that it might 
be taken for a new style of aero- 
plane, a newly laid out tennis 
court, a children’s playground or 
something of that kind. 

It is possible the artist assumed 
that every woman knows about 
the Hill Dryer but this is not a 
safe thing to assume. No adver- 





No. 2. 


tiser can afford to take the posi- 
tion that everybody is familiar 
with his goods. So long as a 
drawing has to be made it is al- 
ways wise and safe to assume that 
a great many people will notice it 
for the first time. On this as 
sumption illustration No. 2 would 
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be more likely to create the fa- 
yorable impression so necessary in 
presenting goods in print. It 
shows up the mechanism of the 
dryer, suggests its convenience, 
and creates the impression tha 
it is a stout, sturdy arrangemem 
that can be depended on for prac: 
tical use, and that will give sub 
stantial wear. 
* * * 

This Maillard’s Cocoa advert'se- 
ment is a good example of -space 
well utilized and attractive af- 
rangement of ideas. The first 
thing that catches the eye is the 


in Food Value g 


Even one cup of 
AILLARD’S 


pl e T 
ite : rn 
the tree vanilla bean. 

Sold by all 
Leading 
Grocers 


Sample can of 





novelty of treatment. It cannot 
be said that the idea is brilliant 
or even original. 

Mortising type inside of a con- 
tainer is not a brilliant stroke oi 
genius but in this particular in- 
stance it does the work intended, 
which is to link up the idea of a 
pot of cocoa with the Maillard 
package, and thus make a mental 
picture that practically unites the 
two things. A pot of cocoa, a 
pitcher of cream, a can of Mail- 
lard’s, and—there you are. Three 
in one. 

eee ee 


Former Governor George W. Peck, 
of Milwaukee, is one of the incorpor- 
ators of the Manufacturer and Dealer, 
a publication for which incorporation 
eerer* have been secured in Medison, 

is. It will be conducted in the in- 
terests of manufacturing enterprises in 
Milwaukee and the state. 
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Are You Developin 
Your Export Markets 


Deer let yous oat sayy! et your share 
reign trade, e RICAN EX- 
PO RTER service gives you all the pub- 
licity you need to cover the important 
markets abroad, It includesalso trans- 
lations, ratings, information, 
etc., without charge. Write for 
sample copies and particulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
137 William Street 
N. Y. 















Won't Crack or Show 
Finger Marks 
Here is a real office convenience— 
celluloid tipped card index guides. 
Always clean, always in place. 
Fold over top of card and stay 
there. Don’t crack, curl or fray. 
Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
outlast all others. Three of the ordi- 
nary guides fail to give the service 
that one of ours gives. Ask your 
dealer for the “one piece" Celluloid 
Tip Guides or write for samples. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 


701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 








“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 





World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. _ 
Exceptional news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 





New York Ofice: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 














German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumer's. 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,00 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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THE 
MECHANICAL 
MASTERPIECE 


«THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY » 





UNDERW@D TYPEWRITER CQ 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK Anp EVERYWHERE 


i ieaaalanesithleeneeannienaalianitenbaiaidiiiatemeil 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BILLPOSTING 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED ” BILLPOSTERS oF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, ‘limes Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 


8° Posts RI 














W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the worid. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


TH Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile puvlication South. Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 








Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 


r 
HE producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 


TH circulation ot the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 


a ADVERTISING “About Cuba.” An 

a Spanish Business and Agricultural 

month O. Box 1078, Havana, Cuba. New 
York Rep., I. C. Felleman, 18 Broadway. 

















AD WRITERS 


Copy Writer 
Solicits Agency Work 
At Home! 


Not being saturated with what is termed 
agency env » My copy is 
ay = ic in its view- 
point an presentation; based on 16 years’ 
intensive advertisin thought and human-nature 
contact on “the firing line." 
~ Who wants this service? 


_. SAMUEL BOONE, ~ 








iy 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PEOPLE who regularly read this magazine, 
accept some of its utterances with implicit 
faith and condone others, are such as [ am 
usually able to interest in my kind of ADVER- 
TISING MATTER. If you chance to be such 
a “reader,” ‘“‘accepter,"” and ‘condoner,” 
possible I ‘could interest yee in some of my 
really vital doings. WHONOSE? Francis I. 
Maule, 401 Sansom St., Philade!phia. 








Agency Solicitor and Manager 


A well-established b =Ty has an unusual and 
splendid proposition for a high-class man who 
controls some business. An copereaeny | sel- 
dom offered for a man desirous of getting into 
the agency game on his own account. All com- 
munications fidential. Address 
“* EXCEPTIONAL,” ‘care Printers’ Ink, New 
York. 








ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGS ‘OWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO , Youngstown, Ohio. 








FOR SALE 


PROMIN EN I German-American monthly with 
large national circulation and considerable 
advertising es a for sale, owing to illness 
of publisher. “K. B." 378, care Printers’ Ink. 














HELP WANTED 





ANTED—Good copy writer who is quali- 

fied to prepare the diversified work in an 
advertising agencv. Man with experience and 
ability can make geod connection. Write, ving 
full particulars to BOX 99, care Printers’ Ink. 


Figst CLASS COPY WRITER wanted by a 
New York agency handling general account. 
Ability to write a pomartty copy will be of as- 
sistance. Give full details concernin revious 





expericnce, salary desired, etc, ‘C scare 
of Printers’ Ink. ¥ ” 












WANTED-—Special representative for the 
Eastern territory, on a commission basis 
for the Arkansas Valley Farmer. 30,000 cir- 
culation, Great result producer. One of the 
Wichita Eagle's publications. Address AR- 
KANSAS VALLEY FARMER, Wichita, Kan. 








Advertising Agency 
needs experienced entry clerk; must be familiar 
with newspaper and magazine rates, know how 
to read a rate card, measure advertisements 
and make contracts; unless experienced do not 
apply, “ADEPT.” care of Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN—AS ASSISTANT TO THE 

advertising man of a large weekly trade 
paper... One with some pract.cal experience in 
advertising work and originality in preparing 
layouts and writing copy as well as ability to 
handle detail work. Good opportunity for the 
right man. “BOX L. A.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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ABTIST—Opportunity for young commercial 

artist with advertising ideas and thorough 
ability in lettering airbrush. Samples will be 
returned promptly. State particulars. Printers’ 
Ink, 608 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
Anything You Want to Know, 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order 
and postpaid. Send for Catalog. 
s 


Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. 

















OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





ALESMEN WANTED — We manufacture 

the best line of Advertising Specialties, Cal- 
endars and Signs, including metal, on the mar- 
ket. We want cupaiensel commission sales- 
men in all’ parts of the United States and 
Canada, and will give exclusive territory and 
exceptional opportunities to men qualified to 
handle the line. Write at once to the C. 
GARDNER CO., Princeton, Indiana, U.S A. 


lis 


ANTED—A well educated and healthy, 

temperate young man, thoroughly under- 
standing composing room work. Must be rapid, 
accurate and skillful worker, capable of setting 
up advertising in original manner, imposing and 
making up forms. Good future for right a 
State salary expected, age and references. 
dress PLUMBERS’ TRADE JOURNAL PUB. 
CO., 45 West 34th Street, New York City. 








AY advertising man who will apply a little 
of his business ability to conducting a 
small mail order business ‘‘on the side,’ will 
make good money where those lacking adver- 
tising knowledge must fail. Write me for 
information concerning a_ clean-cut article 
that you can easily sell by mail with assur- 
ance of large returns; practically no com- 
petition, practically no invesiment. w. 
BIXBY, 118 Hamilton Building, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED—Advertisement 
Whiter and Sales Manager 


To act as Assistant to Merchandise Man in 
one of the stores of our organization. We 
want a man who knows the value of legiti- 
mate, truthful advertising as applied to 
modern merchandising methods. Party must 
have had training in a live drygoods store; 
must know store life; must be aggressive, but 
good tempered; must. be independent but a 
team-worker; must be able to produce " copy 
that has snap and ginger. This is a position 
for a business man, not a copy-writer’s job. 
Salary will be made satisfactory when we have 
tried and proved out the man. Inthe mean- 
time, he must take his chance on his own 
brain and character, Tell us all about your- 
self, your past dnd present, what you have 
done and are doing. Replies with reliable 
reference will be held absolutely inviolate. 
O. A. HALE & CO., San Jose, California. 











MAIL ORDER 





AN TED—Mail order and agent "s goods. E. 
SMEAD & CO,, Vineland, N. 








OFFICE SPACE 





Publishers’ Representatives 


A Magazine representative has a larger 
office than he requires: would like to rent a 
part of it to a desirable party in the same 
line. Office is centrally located in New 
York City, large, light, and nicely furnished. 
Address ‘*‘R EN TING" care of Printers’ 


Ink. 








POSITION WANTED 





A COPY MAN, recognized as one of the 
best in America, now with one of the 
largest and finest agencies, would consider 
proposition from an agency or manufacturer. 
Address “ R.B.L.,"’ care Printers’ Ink, 





RATE and Estimate man, competent through 

ten years experience, seeks position with 
Agency, Publisher or Representative. Will also 
solicit and assist in managing. Salary no 
object. “PRICE” care of Printers’. Ink 





OUNG MAN, 23, excellent education, profes- 
sional training, has been studying advertising 
for a year; wants an opportunity with advertis 
ing firm oragency. Good writer. Hard worker. 
Salary no object. “L S ,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER ‘and solicitor 

wishes to connect with high grade publica- 
tion or will represent first-class papers in ter- 
ritory east of Pittsburg. Address “A. B.,"’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN—A live wire in the ad- 
vertising business, charged with ability and 

executive force; 10 years’ experience has made 
a specialty of originating and developmg adver- 
tising campaigns, preparing the advertisements, 
printed matter, follow up systems. and complete 
advertising literature; was for 2 years connecte 
with prominent advertising agency; understands 
printing thoroughly; has had long éxpérience in 
hanaling corresponderice; has” traveled exted: 
sively and knows how to approach ‘people . 
cessfully; is'‘well educated, of good appéaragce ‘ 
and address; record is cleat and wide. open.t 
fullest investigation; now émployed, but anew 
conneetion is desired with a progressive concern 
that has a position big enough to warrant the 
most aggressive effort. “G.E.T,, "\Printes'’alnk; 
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DVERTISING manager's assistant: young 

man, 22, desirous of making connections 
wth large house as assistant to advertising 
manager ; good knowledge of printing and some 
of advertising; six years’ thorough, practical 
business experience inside and as salesman ;reli- 
able stenographer. ‘‘R.E.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





ESTERN REPRESENTATIVE — Thor- 

oughly experienced advertising man and 
publisher, seeks the Chicago end of an eastern 
magazine or trade paper. Energetic, success- 
ful and knows the game. Will supply proof of 
abili y and references, Commission preferred 
to salary. Address “CHICAGO,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


: High Grade Secretary © 


College graduate, 25, seven years’ business ex- 
perience, including 18 months with advertising 
and publishing concern. Worked hardin two 
years’ course in advertising, and won prize in 
advertisement writing contest. Writes simple, 
forceful English, nows how to meet men, 
Would wake” good assistant to big ad- 
vertising man. Address ‘*HUSTLE," care 
Printers’ Ink. 








ANTED—AN OPPORTUNITY TO 

show my ability in an outside position, 
with some magazine or agency. I am an In- 
ternational Correspondence School student, 
25 years old, married, and have 9 years’ 
business experience behind me. Give me 
the benefit of an interview and I will convince 
you that I can make good. ‘U. W.," care 
Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER of big Western 

factory open to change. ‘len years valuable 
experience handling advertising large manufac- 
turing concerns in Machinery, Supplv, Mechani- 
caland Engineering lines. A man of ideas, sound 
judgment; resourceful and a business getter. 
Strong on follow-up letters, editing house or- 
gans, general publicity. Address ‘*‘ WESTERN 
MAN,” care Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER, would you like 
to meet one who is young in years but has 
had 11 years experience with large manufactur- 
ers of mechanical gouds and engineering prod- 
ucts; one wno knows how to write literature; 
understands printing and engraving; writes the 
sort of advertisements that bring inquiries; isa 
thorough systematist and is successful in plan- 
ning and executing advertising campaigns; if 
you would like to meet such a man with a view 
of giving him an opportunity of proving his 
worth as a permanent member of your selling 
organization address ‘‘EXPERIENCE,"’ care of 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 


A GENTLEMAN THIRTY 


. , 
years old, with seven years 
expetience in General and Special Agency 
work, qualified for any service in this line, 
a deviser of systems, correspondent, credit 
man, accountant, in fact familiar with any 
and all details, able to improve wherever 
faulty methods are in practice, is desirous of 
forming aconnection with a General or Special 
Agency or Publisher who is in need of his ser- 
vices. Is now permanently employed in a 
pleasant position where connection has been 
mutually satisfactory duting the past four 
years, Reason for desiring a change will 
be furnished bo gage ved with any other infor- 
mation requested. Am secking a connection, 





only where there is actual need for a man ot 
general ability. ‘his I am confident I possess 
A reasonable salary and a good future wiil 
tempt me to resign my present position and 
make a change, Address “ W. C. S.,” care 
l'rinters’ Ink, 
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PUBLISHERS 


Two first-class advertising solicitors 
are looking for a good publication to 
represent in Chicago and adjacent ter- 
ritory. We are business men—know the 
game thoroughly and therefore expecta 
good salary. We can produce sufficient 
business to satisfy any one if the proper 
inducements are offered. We wiil go to- 
gether or separate. General advertising 
is Our specialty. Does this suggest a 
move on your part? If so, address 
«J.C. F.,’’ Printers’ Ink, 1602 Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago. If you are looking for 
cheneagliboels 


ANSWER TO-DAY 


POST CARDS 














OUVENIR POST CARDS:~—From photos, 
etc., we make you the Engravings from 
which you can have the cards printed, in one 
or more colors. GATCHEL & MANNING, 
Designers and Engravers for Catalogues, Ad- 
Ya an Etc., Philadelphia. Send for P. I. 
circular. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau, Write for circular and terms. 











PRINTING 





GENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 

WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 








THE WILLIAMS 
PRINTERY :: :: 


Typographic 


rvice 
Telephone 2693 Madison 


131 West 28th St., NewYork 

















REPRESENTATIVES © 


N. E. Representation 
Magazine, class or trade papers. Know the 
field and all the agents. ‘“* PRODUCER,’’ 69 
Journal Bldg , Boston, Mass. 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. Ps 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


é Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628 est advertising medium in Alabama 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
{47 This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 





CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for June, 1910, sworn, 18,338. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramoniy. Rate 1%c. per line flat. 





Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 1,136; average for 1909, 7,729. 





Meriden, Morning Record & Republican, 
Daily aver 1908, 1,129; 1909, 7,789. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1009 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 18,229, sc. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven 





New Haven, Union. Aver: ear, 1 
16,047 , Kats, Special Agent NoY. Ries 








New London, Day, ev’g. Average 1909, 6,736. 
Brings results to good advertisers. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average citculation 
exceeds 8,800. Carries half page of wants, 


Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,081. iad 


Waterbury, Herald. Sundays, Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,887 net paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, dailv and Sunday. 
Daily aver., month of Sept., toro, 61,792 (@@). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis Average, 1st 6 mos., 
1910, 18,766. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Times-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 20,623. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi Sp. A, 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, News. leading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1910, 5,161. 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $1.75. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 50 
cents, flac. 
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Chicago Axaminer, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv: 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other ry Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
ga” The absolute correctness 
of the fatest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed G 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Wek 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 
net paid, 189,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents Sunday, five cents) The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to ali adver- 
tisers. 

(a7 The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating aceorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy, 
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Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Evening Star. 
20,874. 


Circulation for 1909, 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 
INDIANA 


Evansville, Journal-News 
11,048. E. Katz,S.A.,N. Y. 


Average, 1909, 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1909, 1,702, weekly, 2,674. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Aug. 
1910, 11,442. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-ZHye, daily. Average 1909, 
9,180. ‘Ali paid in advance.” 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Sept.,’10, 16,437. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,028; Sun, 11,426. 





Washington, Zve. 
county. 2,009 subscri 


‘fournal. Only daily in 
rs. All good people, 


Waterloo, Evening Courier, 52nd year; net av. 
June, 'og- June, ‘10,6,291. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 
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KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. D. av.,'o09, 6,872. Sunday, 


7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'cky."’ 


Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 46,488, 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 





Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763 


Portland, Hvening Express. Averagefor 1909, 
daily 16,219. Sunday 7 ¢legram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. 1st 6 mos., 
"10, 79,284; Sun., 102,476. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, Vews, daily. 
Company. Average 1909, 83,416. 
1910, 77,4338 
The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers' Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


News Publishing 
For Sept., 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,336,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,679 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
want" ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


WRK Ke 


Human Lite, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 160,000copiesm’thly 








Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,668. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Avening Item. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,622; 1908, 16,896; 1909, 16,689. Two cents 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quant:ty or quality 
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Boston Post’s 


GREATEST 
September 


AVERAGE SEPTEMBER, 1910 
The Sunday Post 
264,664 


Gain of 15,099 Copies 
Per Sunday over September, 1909 


The Daily Post 
348,519 


Gain of 52,447 Copies 
Per day over September, 1900 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. 'o9, 16,775; 
first 6 mos. ’10, 17,424. Largest ev’g circulation. 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (@©). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Aug., 1910, daily 
10,740, Sunday 11,858. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W J. Murphy, publisher, Aver. for6 months, 
1910, (to July i), 28,806. 





CIRCULATI'N winneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for eight months ending 
by Printers’ Aug. 31, 1910, 90,195. Average 
Ink Publish- Ci"culation of Sunday Tribune 
ing Company for same period, 80,062. 





Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, 103,916. 

‘The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fAel.t-ae is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
lgaae) Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 

this section-most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,456. A.A.A. 





Minneapolis, Journal, Daily ~~ 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 a\ | e0| 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 78,189. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 14,396. 
Daily average circulation for 
Sept., 1910, evening only, 
78,809. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Sept., 1910, 80,264, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
oo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282, 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,118. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 
St. Joseph, New-Press, Circulation, 1909, 
88,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps. 








8t. Louis, National Druggist(@®),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 ‘I'ribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 





Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,064 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 
Jersey City, ersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 
Newark, Evening News Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Ave. 1c—'07, 20,270; 
‘08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; March, "10, 20,263. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklya, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Euguirer, evening, 26,596. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1909, 6,686. 





Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here. 

Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 

erage circulation entire year, 1909, 

Pe iii Circulates throughout Hudson 

Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORE CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,908 (@@). 





Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 260,000 guaranteed. 





The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 





The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
$60,603. Evening, 399,669. Sunday, 460,986. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,018 ; first six months, 1910, 5,460. 





Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470; for Aug., 1910, 
20,434. Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Aver July, 1910, 14,198. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., NY. 
Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 


Troy, Recora. Average circulation 
1909, 21,8320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, Naticwal Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Gazette-News. Average, '09, 5,643. 
Asheville’s leading paper. Only aft. paper in 
Western North Carolina with Associated Press. 


Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday Aver., 
1909, 7,846. Leads all evening papers in two 
arolinas in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,450. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.686. 
For Sept., 1910, 92,284 daily; Sunday, 115,307. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'o9, 15,838; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. Sept., 34,372 
week day,40,70@Sunday. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, The Evening Telegram is in 

its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. It printed 

179 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- 

vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo- 

rary. For the first six months of 1910 it shows a 

gain over the corresponding six months of last 

year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 

held and 6,430 in the classitied. Sworn average 
circulation for June, 29,962. 
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Portland, The Oregonian, (@@). 

Sept. average circulation, Sundays, 

68,268; Daily, 46,369. For 50 

years the great newspaper of the 

Pacific Northwest. More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1909, 7,785. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily. 21,474 av., 1st 9 
mos., 1910. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 


circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos. , 1909, 12,467. July, 1910, 


Harrisburg, Jelegraph. Sworn aver- 
We: Aug., 1910, 17,815. Largest paid 





13,462, Only evening paper in Johns- 
town, 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
July, 1910 


229,838 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 
New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 














Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 6,622 (OO). 
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Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK'S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 

). Lhe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gualily than quantity. 
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Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
ontne Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press tor Feb., 1910, 
86,064; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. Circulation for June, 1910, 12,546. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 16,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, Times-Leader, evening; daily 
net cir. first 6 months, 1910, 17,276, guaranteed. 





York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, '10, 19,462—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,8568 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 
(@O). Avening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 
age 1909. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,811. July, 191c, 6,964. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (@@) 14,486, Sunday (OO) 
14,969. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 
Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654; for -ju9, 40,086. 
f 
TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, June, 1910, 11,602. Only 
E| Paso paper examined by A. A A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
6,281. 1st 4 mos.,'10, 6,718. Examined by A.A.A 


Gurlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,778. largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,848. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 


St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184 Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he See. Average Aug., 1910, 4,027; 
>ept, 4,048. Largest circ’ation. Only eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON 
Beattie, Zhe Seuttle Times ( 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest, Jt 
combines with its Dec. 'oo, cir. of 
64,246 daily, 4,862 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
.. Of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1009 Times beat its near- 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines, 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 daily, 1 
Sunday, 26,1656. — see 


Tacoma, News. Average for 
18,829. . ee 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Sept., 
1910, daily 6,472; semi-weekly, 1,814. 


—__ 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960, 

Milwaukee, The Zvening Wis. 

comsim, daily. Average daily cir. 

culation from April to Sept., 1910 

41,144, Gain over April and May. 

1909, 8,758 daily. A paper with 

the quantity as well as the quality 

circulation. It oovers the city of 

Mi waukee and the State of Wisconsin like a 

blanket. It has proven its productive value to 

the advertiser. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Repre- 

sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 150 

Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 

‘ournal,(evening daily). Average 
in Aug, 1910, 68,110; gain over 
Aug., 1909, 2,302 daily; average 
for 12 mos., 61,726 daily. Covers 
over 60% of Milwaukee homes. 
Supreme in classified and dis- 

play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Daily Journal. July, 1910, circula- 
tion, 6,183. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


fase V" WISCONSIN 
esti AcicovroRisr 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other Ste- Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. ."Y¥. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ribun-. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,126; semi-weekly, 4,994, 
MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 


erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Aug., 1910, 
47,330; weekly 1909, 27,060; Aug., 1910, 26,367. 


Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates s6c. in, 






Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. =) "10, 82,861, 
(Saturday av., 87,287). Farmers’ eekly, same 
period, 80,000. 


4 

QUEBEC, CAN. — 

Montreal, La Presse. Daiiy. Average for 
June, 1910, daily 97,600, Largest in Canada. 
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_ 
The Want-Ad Mediums 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 

















COLORADO 
Fae Denver Post ‘prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ts Evening and Sunday Star, Washington 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads Of any other paper. Rate Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
Tue Chicago Bxamsner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"" says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 





You'll be satisfied with your ‘‘Want Ad” 


in THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Indiana's leading “Want Ad” Medium. 
Circulation 75,000. Publishes more clas- 
sified advertising than any other paper in 
Indiana. Rate One Cent Per Word. 


Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 
The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











MAINE 
TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 
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THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
first eight months of 1910 printed a tctal of 
318,884 paid want ads; a gain of 14.117 over 1909, 
and 230,809 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


HE Toes is th Idi 
CIRCULATI'N me is the oldest 
Titinncapotis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Tridune printed ey & ¢ Tmos 
ended Aug. 1, 1910, 1,480,825 lines 
of classified advertising. Rates: 
, Lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Printirs’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Oo. —daily or Sunday. 





T= Minneapolis 7rtbune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


i HE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classifed Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionabie adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Sept , 1910, amounted to 234 304 
lines, the number ot individual 
ads published were 30,537. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©0 charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lc. 


MUNTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
TH Jersey City Jersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
TH Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
TH Buftalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its ‘suburbs, and 
has no dissatistied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
THE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medi in W h County. 





OHIO 
HE Young n Vindicat Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 





OKLAHOMA 


THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,806. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Tat Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7ridbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA 


THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
ot Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





quality of their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the 
standpoint of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (OO). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prospervus South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Hvening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
September, 1910, 51,792 (@@). 
GEORGIé 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@©), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotion Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana woolen 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Avening 7 ranscript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 
Boston, Textile World Record (@@®). Not an 
‘‘ organ,” —but the leading textile magazine. 
Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
mulling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark"’ milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Journal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn 


Century idagastne (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournai (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
frst quarter, 1910, 19,116 weekly. McGraw 
Publishing Co. 


Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Engineering News (Q@). Established 1874. 
The leading engineering paper in the world, 
Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers o1 the Worid, 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 263 Broadway, New York City. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting Ihe Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most :nfluential 
fruit growers paper published in the woiid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (@@), established 1861. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press ( ) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,064; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (oe , the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate, 
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| Business Going Out 





The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Elev- 
enth Edition, will use four-page in- 
serts three times in all of the leadin 
magazines of the country, together wit 
large space in the national weeklies. 
This is one of the largest accounts 
laced during the current year. It will 
be handled by the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany. 


Orders are now being sent to news- 
papers and magazines by the F. Wallis 
Armstrong Company for S. L. Allen & 
Co., Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
“Flexible Flyer’ steering sleds. This 
is the fourth fall and winter campaign 
for these sleds planned by this agency. 





Women’s publications are to be used 
by the Frank Presbrey Company for 
“Linaire,” a new product. The account 
is for Burch Bailey & Co., 10 Thomas 
street, 3 





A very general campaign in the na- 
tional weeklies and trade papers has 
just been started for the National Fire- 
proofing Company of Pittsburg, by the 
Frank Presbrey Company. 


The Frank Presbrey Company is also 
to place all of the advertising of the 
new Ritz-Carlton Hotel being erected 
by the English company at Forty-sixth 
street and Madison avenue, and which 
is to be opened December 15th. 





Copy in the standard magazines run- 
ning from seventy lines to half pages 
is being placed by the Crockett Agency, 
New Orleans, for the Houston Hat 
Company. 





Large space is being contracted for 
in the standard magazines and national 
weeklies by the William D. McJunkin 
Agency, Chicago, on the account of the 
National Cash Register Company. 


Orders for fourteen and twenty-eight 
lines are now going out to a list of 
mail order and farm papers for the 
Corry Hide & Fur Co., Corry, Pa. 
M. i Berlinger, of Corry, Pa., is 
handling the business again this season. 

The F. Wallis Armstrong Co. is pre- 
paring advertising plans for Planet Jr. 
Farm and Garden tools, for the fourth 
year. The new campaign will be very 
extensive and will appear in a large list 
of farm papers throughout the coun- 
try, and a number of export papers 
will also be used. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are sending 
out orders for 34 lines to national mag- 
azines for J. L. Des Lauries, the fob 
manufacturer. Two and three inser- 
tions are given. 





The Walter C. Lewis Company, 
Equitable Bldg., Boston, is contracting 


with leading magazines for space on 
the advertising of the Badger Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Company. 


The Boston office of the Geo. Bat- 
ten Co. is handling an appropriation 
for the Tilton Mills, Tilton, H. 
Women’s publications are favored for 
this business. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are placing 
Temple Tours advertising in a few 
select mediums in small space running 
nine months. They are also placing 
small copy in general mediums for 
Burnham’s Antique Book Store. 





Page copy is going to general maga- 
zines for the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. The busi- 
ness is placed by H. King Hannah. 


The Volkman Advertising Agency, 
New York, is sending out page copy to 
a_select list of mediums for the adver- 
tising of S. S. Scranton, Hartford, 
Conn. This apne is also placing 
large copy for the Webster Dictionary, 
the product of the G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 


The S. H. Vilas Mfg. Company, 
Burlington, Vt., is using women’s pub- 
lications on the advertising of their 
Dustless Flour Sifter. The advertising 
is placed by the Hayes Adv. Agency, 
Burlington, Vt. 


The H. B. Humphrey Company is 
placing advertising of the Pillow Shoe 
Company, 184 Summer street, Boston. 
General publications appealing to 
women are used. 








The Roger-Raymond Mfg. -Company, 
Westerly, R. I., is advertising the 
Kiko Bin Flour Sifter with hal “Page 
copy in women’s publications. The 
business is placed direct. 


The Walter C. Lewis Adv. Agency, 
Equitable Bldg., Boston, is handling 
a small appropriation for M. J. Chase, 
Pawtucket, R. I., advertising ‘‘Chase 
Stockinet Dolls.” 


W. E. Guilford, 73 Tremont street, is 
asking for rates from New England 
apers for the advertising of his Florida 
arm Lands. 


Mr. Mitchell, of the C. Brewer Smith 
Agency, is sending out orders to New 
England papers on the advertising of 
the New England Auto Co. 





The Standard Paint Company, 100 
William street, New York, is placing 
its business direct. Orders for four 
thousand lines are going to the West 
and three thousand line orders to the 
South, 
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The Philadelphia Advertising Bureau 
is placing 5,000' lines in the Middle 
Atlantic and Southern states for the 
Electropodese Company, Philadelphia. 





A_ limited list of horticultural pub- 
lications has been receiving orders 
from the P. B. Bromfield Agency for 
H. A. Robinson & Co, Dog Foods. 


femal 
Lord & Thomas are sending out 
orders generally for Sealshipt Oysters. 
Newspaper prot: A go to all sections 
where the Sealshipt System is repre- 
sented by local agen‘s. 





Further renewal orders are being 
sent out by James C. Wetherall, Bos- 
ton, for the Vinol and Lydia Pinkham 
preparations. 





_ The Standard Oil Company is send- 
ing out orders generally for the re- 
sumption of its fall and winter busi- 
ness, 


_The United Liquor Stores Company, 
Cincinnati, Oo., is placing five hundred 
inches in the Southern newspapers. 





Orders are going from the Chicago 
office of Lord & Thomas to the Pacific 
Coast for one hundred lines, till for- 
bid, in Sunday newspapers, for the ac- 
count of the Michigan Stove Company. 


The Sunnybrook Distilling Company 
is ordering five thousand lines in the 
West through the Will H. Dilg Agency, 
Chicago. 


The Johnson-Dallis Company is or- 
dering 10,000 lines in the Southwest 
for the Southern Cotton Oil Company. 





Orders are being sent to Eastern 
newspapers for one thousand lines for 
Booth’s Hyomei through the Wyckoff 
Advertising Co. 





Western newspapers are receiving 
orders for one thousand lines or more 
from the Federal Agency on account of 
the Utica Knitting Company. 


—_—_—— 
Nelson Chesman & Co. are making 
ten thousand line contracts in the West 
for Johann Hofmeister. 


The Hudson Motor Car Company is 
ordering ten thousand lines in the West 
through the Chicago office of Lord & 
Thomas. 


The Gundlach Agency, Chicago, is 
sending ten thousand line orders to the 
Pacific Coast for Bondy & Lederer, 
a new account. 

a 

The Ohio section is receiving orders 
from Frank Seaman, Inc., for the 
American Tobacco Company’s “Permit” 
cigars. 


Newspaper orders for Turkey Red 
cigarettes are going to New York and 
New England newspapers from Frank 
Seaman, Inc, 
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The Charter Oak Stove & Range 
Company, St. Louis, is sending out 
copy and orders through the Chas. H. 
Fuller Company, Chicago, to a large 
list of daily newspapers in the South, 
One hundred and twelve lines is being 
ordered twenty-six times. 





E. W. Biggs, Jr., Kansas City, buyer 
of furs and skins, is using a list of 
weeklies and farm papers published in 
the West and Southwest. Horn-Baker 
Advg. Company, same city, is placing 
the advertising. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, Chicago and 
St. Louis, are sending out orders to 
farm papers in the Middle West, South 
and Southwest for the Parlin & Oren- 
dorff Company, Canton, III., advertis- 
ing agricultural implements; 100-line 
display copy is being used. 





The People’s Supply Company, Kan- 
sas City, is using a list of weeklies, 
mail-order papers and farm publications 
advertising lamps with 200 and 224- 
line display copy. Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago, are placing the advertising. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, St. Louis, are 
“conducting. a_try-out campaign for the 
Steel Roof Truss Company, same city, 
manufacturers of steel, fireproof barns. 
One hundred and forty-line display is 
being used in October and November 
farm papers. 





Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis. 
are sending out one-time orders for 
the Brown Shoe Company, same city, 
to a big list of daily newspapers. Read- 
ing matter aggregating thirty-two lines 
is being used. 





The Trusight Spectacle Company, 
Kansas City, is putting out seventy- 
two lines in a list of mail-order and 
farm publications, advertising  mail- 
order spectacles. Large display space 
will be used in weeklies later this 
month, 





The Hagood Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, is using a small list of weekly 
newspapers in the South, H. W. 
Kastor & Sons are sending out orders 
for 200-line copy. 





The Crockett Agency, New_ Orleans, 
is sending orders through Louisiana 
and Mississippi, and the territory im- 
mediately adjacent, for the Andrews 
Liquor Company. Space is to be in- 
creased to sixty and seventy inches in 
December. 

assicentatasicllpitiienmmaninases 
PUBLICITY MANAGER FOR 
“AMERICAN.” 


Theodore E. Ash is the new manager 
of publicity for the American Magazine, 
at 81 East Seventeenth street, New 
York. Mr. Ash for some time had 
been connected with the Evening Times. 
of Philadelphia, where he also acted 
as editorial representative of PRInTERS’ 
Inx. He began his new work on Oc- 
tober 12th. 
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= KE. A. TOWNLEY | 
buyer i 
a fn is now associated with ] 
acing i 
ei if 
e H. SUMNER STERNBERG CO., Advertising | 
bath 12-14 West Tatrty Szconp Srrezt, New York Crty i 
rts H 
line : HI 
| Because of his belief that_a sincere | 
~ desire to measure 100% efficiency in i 
ons the interest of every client is the Hl 
“4 basis upon which the company has i 
been built and prospers 1 
he and } 
y, i 
is because of their belief that their HH 
:d methods fully measure up to Mr. i 


Townley’s high standard of selling 
service and because they feel that 
Mr. Townley’s wide experience in the 
general field will add strength and 
efficiency to their organization. 


Mr. Townley will divide his time be- 

tween the New York office at 12-14 Hl 
West Thirty-second Street, and the i 
Philadelphia office at 224 Lafayette i 
Building. 


Advertising is MERCHANDISING 


O study the goods; to analyze the conditions ; to 

[ note the strong points and the weak points of 
existing markets ; to strengthen the product and 
increase its selling possibilities; to prepare for proper 
expansion according to laws of supply and demand ; 
to create ideas, formulate plans, select mediums and 
consult as to ways and means of practical salesman- 
ship: That’s our idea of ADVERTISING. 








H. Sumner Sternberg Co. 
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The men you golf with— 
The men at the Club— 
Your business peers— 


These you salute in passing 
“motors’’ or in the saddle— 


The men whose sons call on 
your “girls’— 


Your friends— 


Vigorous, alert, keen- minded, 
wholesome, liberal-buying men— 


Such men—and their families— 
are the readers of 


HARPER’S 
Magazine 
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